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SKETCH XII. 


Manners and Cujlcms i &c. 

I T has been already obferved, that the 
religion of Brimha inculcates marriage 
as a duty; and parents are ftri&ly en¬ 
joined to marry their children before the 
expiration of their eleventh year at lateft. 
Polygamy is allowed, but not always prac¬ 
ticed, unlefs there be no profpeft of an heir 
by the firft wife j and as it is an object of 
the firft confequence with the Hindoos to 
leave behind them a reprefentative, who 
may perform the ufual ceremonies for the 
repofe of their fouls, fliould the marrying a 
Vo l. II. h R fecond 
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fecond wife, and their facrifices to Lin- 
gara *, prove ineffectual, they commonly 
adopt a fon from among their relations f. 

The Hindoos are fo fcrupulous with re- 
fpe& to the virginity of their brides, that 
they marry extremely young, although 
confummation is deferred till the parties 
arrive at the age of puberty j nor will they 
marry a perfon with whom thofe fymp- 
toms have already appeared to which the 
fex is fubjett. lnftances frequently occur, 
of a man far advanced in life being mar¬ 
ried to a child of eight or ten years of 
agej and a widow cannot marry again, 
even if the hufband fhould die, before flie 
has attained an age proper to be admitted 
to his bed. 

The Hindoo women are not entitled to 
any inheritance. If a man dies without 


f See Sketch V. 

male 


* See Sketch VIII. 
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thale iflue, his fortune defeends to his 
adopted fon; or if he has none, to his 
neareft kinftnan, who is obliged to main¬ 
tain the women and children that belonged 
to, and were maintained by, the deceafed. 
And if there fliould even be no property, 
that duty falls upon thofe who enjoy the 
right of inheritance. 

All orphans are received into the fa¬ 
mily of the neareft of kin to the deceafed’s 
father* who is obliged by the law to bring 
them up in the fame manner as his own 
children, to marry the girls, and place the 
fons in the profeffions of their fathers. 

When an Hindoo has no children of 
his own, and refolves to adopt a child 
he aflembles his relations and thofe of the 
boy who is to be adopted. A large brafs 
plate is placed on the floor, upon which 


* See Sketch V. vol.'i. pge 136’. 
B * 


the 
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the child ftands, alone, if fufficiently oldj 
if not, he is held by a Brahman. The 
hufband and wife then fay, with a loud 
voice, “ Having no fon of our own, we 
“ wifh to adopt the child who is now be- 
“ fore you.-—We chufe him to be our fon, 
“ and henceforward he has, and is to en- 
“ joy, the fame right to our fortune, as if 
** he were really begotten by, and born 
“ of us; nor is he to expert any thing 
“ from his natural parents. In confirma- 
« tion of which we {hall proceed to make our 
« vows, if you who are prefent have no- 
« thing to obje< 3 .” A fign of approbation 
being then made by thofe who affift at 
the ceremony, the hufband and wife drink 
fome water mixed with faffron, and pout 
what remains on the child’s feet. An at- 
teftation of the tranfa&ion is then made 
out, and figned in the prefence of the 
company. Should the perfons who have 
adopted the boy have afterwards childrer 
of their own, the adopted fon ftill rc- 
13 tains 
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tains his right of inheritance as the eldeft, 
and far from repenting of what they have 
done, they are taught to believe, that this 
favour of the gods is to be afcribed to the 
ftranger whom they had introduced into 
their houfe. 

The hufbands in general do not receive 
any dower with their wives. But, on the 
contrary, when a girl is demanded of her 
father in marriage, and his confent ob¬ 
tained, a prefent is made to him by the 
intended hufband, as a fign that Ihe thence¬ 
forward belongs to him. 

Many inftances, however, occur of a 
rich man chufing a poor relation to marry 
his daughter, when he is at the expence ol 
the wedding, and receives him into his 
houfe, or gives him a portion of his for¬ 
tune. In that cafe, the bridegroom quits, 
with certain formalities, the family of bi.< 
B 3 parents 
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parents, and enters into, and becomes one 
of that of his father-in-law. 

The marriage ceremonies are both te¬ 
dious and expenfive. Although the match 
be previoufly agreed on by the parents, the 
father of the boy goes with much forma¬ 
lity, and demands the girl for his fon. 
The anfwer is returned with equal ce¬ 
remony, and many preliminary forms be¬ 
ing obferved, the day of marriage is fixed. 
It is celebrated at the houfe of the bride. 
Befides the ufual rooms for receiving vi- 
fitors, a large area is covered, and formed 
into a pundal , or great temporary hall, 
which is lined with tvhite linen, or chintz, 
and hung round and decorated with gar¬ 
lands of flowers. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are feated at one end of it, under 
a kind of canopy, with their faces to the 
eaft. The bride is on the left hand of the 
bridegroom, and a certain number of 

Brahmans 
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Brahmans ftand on each fide of them. The 
relations and guefts fit round the room 
on the floor *, which is fpread with new 
mats, covered with carpets, and thefe gene¬ 
rally likewife covered with whiter linen. 

A fpot for performing the facrifice is 
marked out in the centre of the room, 
with flowers diftributed on the floor in va¬ 
rious figures. If thole who are to be mar¬ 
ried be of the Vilhnou-Bukht, the Brah¬ 
man who prefides at the ceremony invokes 
Vilhnou and Letchimy to be propitious to 
them j or, if they be followers of Sheevah, 
he calls upon Sheevah and Gowry. The 
altar is then lighted, and whilft the Brah¬ 
man reads paflages from the fitcred writ¬ 
ings, he occafionally throws into the fire 


* Chairs arc unknown, but in the pofleffions ol 
Europeans; and to have a feat elevated above the 
level of the floor, is a mark of diftin&ion and fu- 
periority. 

B 4 


bits 
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bits of fandal wood, benzoin, fugar, and 
other articles. Worfhip is performed to 
Bawaney, to Vifhnou, and to Sheevah; 
during which, at certain intervals pointed 
out by the Brahmans, the bridegroom rifes 
from his feat, and walks round the place 
of facrifice, attended by the bride. The 
principal Brahman then calls out to the 
father of the bride by his name, who, going 
up to his daughter, takes her by the hand, 
and joins it with that of the bridegroom: 
then invoking forae of the gods, he calls 
on them to witnefs, that he gives his daugh¬ 
ter to be the wife of fuch a one, naming 
his fon-in-law. The Brahman hereupon 
gives the taly *, or gold ornament that mar¬ 
ried women wear round the neck, into the 
hand of the bridegroom, by whom it is 
tied round the neck of the bride, and £he 
is thenceforward his married wife. He 
then fwears before the nuptial fire, that he 


* See Sketch VII. vol. i. p. 204, 


will 
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will be careful of, and kind to her: and 
leading her up to one of thofe Hones that 
are ufed for grinding fpices and other in¬ 
gredients for feme of their vidiuals, he 
places her hand on it, thereby implying the 
obligation flic has contracted of taking care 
of his houfchold concerns. A plate of dry 
rice being brought to the Brahman, he 
mixes it with faffron, and after having 
prayed to the gods, he throws a little on 
the Ihoulders of the bridegroom and bride. 
Grand procclfions are made through the 
town. The young married couple fit in 
the fame pallankcai , attended by their re¬ 
lations and friends, fome in pallankccns , 
others on horl'es and elephants; and fo 
great is their vanity, that they frequently, 
at fuch ceremonies, borrow or hire num¬ 
bers of thofe animals. 

The rejoicings lad fevcral days. The 
evenings are fpent in difplaying fireworks 
and illuminations, and in feeing dancers, 

who 
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who accompany the dance by fongs fuitable 
to the occafion. The whole concludes 
with prefents to the Brahmans and prin¬ 
cipal guefts, and alms to the poor. The 
prefents to the guefts generally confift 
in Jhawls , and pieces of muflin, or other 
cloths. 

The marriage ceremonies are of courfe 
more or lefs pompous, according to the 
rank and means of the parties. But all 
pride thcmfelves on being as fumptuous as 
they can. 

When the bride appears to have arrived 
at the age of puberty, various ceremonies 
are again ufed. The parents receive com¬ 
pliments of congratulation, and the mar¬ 
riage is confummated. 

When (he becomes pregnant; when {he 
pafles the feventh month without accident; 
and when Ihe is delivered of her child j 

there 
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there are, at each of thole epochs, ceremo¬ 
nies to be performed, and thankfgivings 
made to the gods. 

On the tenth day after the birth of the 
child, the relations are aficmbled to aflift 
at the ceremony of giving it a name. The 
Brahmans proceed to examine the planets; 
and if they be found unfavourable, the ce¬ 
remony is deferred, and facrifices per¬ 
formed to avert misfortune. When a fit mo¬ 
ment is difeovered, they fill as many pots 
with water as there are planets, and per¬ 
form a facrifice to their honour. They 
then fprinkle the head of the child with 
water taken from the pots ; a Brahman 
gives it fuch a name as he may think the 
beft adapted to the time and circumftances; 
and the ceremony is concluded with pray¬ 
ers, prefents to the Brahmans, and alms to 
the poor. 

It is the duty of all mothers to fuckle 
their own children, nor can it be difpenfed 
Vol. IT. B 6 with 
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with but in cafe of ficknefs. When a boy 
arrives at a fit age to receive the firing, 
which the Hindoos of the three firft cajls 
wear round their bodies, frefh ceremonies 
are performed, and prefents given to the 
Brahmans. 

The ufual education of the boys confifts 
in teaching them to read and write. There 
are fchools in all the towns and principal 
villages. The matters are Brahmans. The 
place where the hoys are taught is gene¬ 
rally a pandal , or room made of beams 
and leaves of the palm tree. The boys fit 
on mats on the floor. The books are of 
leaves, as already deferibed *. Thofe who 


* Sec the note to page 175, vol. i. Sketch VII. 

M. Ziegenbalg, who made fo great a proficiency 
in the Tamcul or Malabar language, fays, that he 
and his colleague M. Plutchau, began to learn it by 
attending the irftructions given to the children, and 
writing in the fand with their fingers after the dicta¬ 
tion of the mailer; by which means they learnt to 
read and write at the fame time. 

write. 
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write, hold in the left hand the book, and 
in the other a fteel bodkin, with which 
they make a flight impreflion on the leaf. 
But they frequently begin by making let¬ 
ters and figures with their finger in fand 
fpread on the floor, and fometimes learn 
to calculate with fmall fhells * and pebbles. 
Thofe of the Khatry or Rajah cajl may, 
to a certain degree, be inftruded in the 
fciences. 

As all the different profefflons amongft 
the Hindoos form as many clafles or tribes, 
every one learns at home the profefflon he 
belongs to, nor can he quit it for any 
other f. 


* Sec Sketch XI. 

f Haudquaquam licet unius ordinis virum alterius 
uxorem dcducere, neque cxcrcitium mutare; neque 
cnim fas eft militem agrum colere, ncc pliilofophar 
artificem. Dio. Sic. lib. ii. cap. 10 

The 
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The girls receive their inftrudion under 
the eye of their* parents, which feldom con- 
fifts in any thing but the duties prefcribed 
to them by their religion. 

While women are under thofe monthly 
vifitations that are peculiar to their fex, 
they quit their hufband’s bed, and retire to 
a feparate apartment; nor do they even 
eat in fociety, until they have bathed and 
purified thcmfclvcs. 

The pradice of burning the dead is al- 
moft univerfal; and that of the widow 
burning herfelf on the funeral pile with 
the body of her deceafed hufband Hill 
exifts. It feems to have been the inten¬ 
tion of the Mahomedan government to 
difeourage a pradice fo fhocking to huma¬ 
nity ; but the governors of the provinces 
are accufed of having employed the preju¬ 
dice of the Hindoos to gratify their ava- 
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rice, by conniving at it for a fum of 
money. It at prelent prevails moll in the 
Mahratta dominions, and in the countries 
of the ancient Rajahs, where inftances of 
the kind are frequently to be met with, 
particularly in families of high difiin&ion. 
In the territories belonging to the Englilh, 
it has every v.here been oppofed, and 
rarely happens there tinlefs it be done fe- 
cretly, or before thole who may have au¬ 
thority to prevent it can be fufficiently 
apprized. The law rather recommends than 
requires it, as it only fays: “ It is proper 
“ for a woman to burn herfelf with her huf- 
“ band’s corpfe — and future bleffings 
are promifed as a reward for doing fo. 
But in cafe the widow Jhould prefer to live, 
flic is enjoined to obferve inviolable chaf- 
tity, to cut oa her hair, and not to wear 

4 

jewels or any other ornament. There are 
neverthelefs fome particular cafes in which 
it is even forbidden. A woman is not to 

burn 
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bum berfelf, if fhe be with child; or if 
her hufbiud died at a diftance from her, 
unlefs fhe can procure his girdle and tur¬ 
ban to be placed on the funeral pile. The 
intention of fo barbarous a practice is fuf- 
ficiendy evident; and in all Oriental coun¬ 
tries, the fuperiority and fecurity of the 
hufband, and the prefervation of his do- 
meftic authority, feem to have been a main 
objedl with legiflators. 

Such is the influence of cuftom, and the 
fenfe of lhame, that a woman of the higheft 
birth, brought up with the care and de¬ 
licacy fuitable to her rank, and poflefling 
that timidity and gentlenefs of manners na¬ 
tural to her fex, and for which the women 
of Hindoftan are fo eminently diftinguiflhed, 
will undergo this awful facrifice with as 
much fortitude and compofure as ever were 
exhibited by any hero or philofopher of 
antiquity. 


I never 
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I never was prefent at fuch a ceremony, 
but a perfon of my acquaintance, who 
happened to fee one, gave me the following 
defcription of it: 

“ A funeral pile being ere&ed on a piece 
“ of ground that was confecrated to the 
“ purpofe, the body of the Rajah was 
** brought from the fort, accompanied by 
“ many Brahmans, and others, and fol* 
“ lowed by the widow, attended by rels- 
** tions of both fexes. Being arrived at 
“ the funeral pile, the body was placed on 
“ it, and certain ceremonies being per- 
“ formed, the widow took leave of her rela- 
“ tions. She embraced thofe of her own fex; 
“ took off fome jewels that die wore, and 
K dillributed them among them, as the laft 
“ tokens of her affe&ion. The women ap- 
“ peared to be greatly affii&ed; fome filently 
** weeping, and others making exceflive la- 
“ mentations. But fiie was perfedly com- 
“ pofed, fmiled, and endeavoured to comfort 
“ them. She then advanced to the pile, and 
** in a folemn manner walked round it. She 

Vol. If. c “flopped; 
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“ flopped j and after contemplating the 
“ corpfe, touched the feet with her hand, and 
“ raifed it to her forehead, inclining her 
“ body forwards. She then faluted the fpec- 
“ tators in the fame manner; and with 
“ the afliflance of the Brahmans mounted 
“ the pile, and feated herfelf by the fide 
“ of the ccrpfe. Some who flood near her 
“ with torches in their hands, fet fire to it, 
“ and, as :’t was compofed of dry wood, 
“ ftraw, ar.d other ccir.buftiblc materials, 
“ it was in dandy in a flame. The fmoke 
“ was at firft fo great, that I imagine this 
** unfortunate young vidim mull have 
“ been immediately fufiocatcd, which, I 
“ own, afforded me a fort of melancholy 
u comfort, from the idea that her fuffer- 
u ings would foon be ended.” 

Mr. Ilolwell gives a very particular ac¬ 
count of a ceremony of the lame kind, 
which I fliall infert from his Mythology and 
Cofmogony of the Gculoos *; 
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“ At five of the c'cck in the morning 
* of the 4th of February 1742-3* died 
“ Rhaam Chund Pundit, ol the Maharatta 
“ tribe, aged twenty-eight years. His 
“ widow (for he had but one wife), aged 
“ between feventcen and eighteen, as foon 
“ as he expired, difdaining to wait the 
“ term allowed her for reflection, imme- 
“ diately declared to the Brahmans and 
“ witnefles prefent her refolution to burn. 
“ As the family was of no fmall confider- 
“ ation, all the merchants of Goffimbuzaar, 
“ and her relations, left no arguments un- 
“ eflayed to difluade her from it.—Lady 
“ Ruffe!, with the tendered humanity, fent 
“ her feveral mefl'agcs to the fame pur- 

pole j—the infant Hate of her children 
“ (two girls and a boy, the eldeft not four 
« years of age), and the terrors and pain of 
“ the death flic fought, were painted to her 
“ in the ftrongeft and moll lively colouring; 
** —-Ihe was deaf to all; — Ihe gratefully 
“ thanked Lady Ruflel, and fent her word, 
C 2 “Ihe 
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“ {he had now nothing to live for, but re* 
“ commended her children to her protec- 
“ tion. When the torments of burning 
“ were urged in terror cm to her, Ihe, with 
“ a refolved and calm countenance, put 
“ her finger into the fire, and held it there 
“ a confiderable time; fire then, with one 
“ hand, put fire in the palm of the other, 
“ fprinkled incenfe on it, and fumigated 
** the Brahmans. The confidcration of her 
« children left deftitutc of a parent was 
“ again urged to her.—She replied. He that 
«* made thew y will take care of them. She 
“ was at laft given to underftand, fhe 
“ {hould not be permitted to burn; this, 
“ for a Ihort fpace, feemed to give her 
«* deep affli&ion, but foon recolle&ing her- 
« felf, (he told them, death was in her 
** power, and that if fhe was not allowed 
** to burn, according to the principles of 
u her cajl y (he would ftarve herfelf. Her 
“ friends, finding her thus peremptory and 
“ refolved, were obliged at laft to aflent. 

« The 
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“ The body of the deceafed was carried 
“ down to the water fide, early the fol- 
“ lowing morning ; the widow followed 
“ about ten o’clock, accompanied by three 
“ very principal Brahmans, her children, 
“ parents, and relations, and a numerous 
“ concourlc of people. 

“ The order of leave for her burning 
“ did not arrive from Hoffeyn Khan, 
“ Fouzdaar of Morfhadabad, until after 
“ one, and it was then brought by one 
“ of the Soubah’s own officers, who had 
“ orders to lee that {he burnt voluntarily. 
“ The time they waited for the order was 
“ employed in praying with the Brahmans, 
“ and waffiing in the Ganges ; as foon as 
“ it arrived, (lie retired and flayed for the 
“ fpace of half an hour in the rnidft. of her 
“ female relations, amongft whom was her 
“ mother ; fhe then divelled herfelf of her 
“ bracelets and other ornaments, and tied 
“ them in a cloth, which hung like an 
C ^ “ apron 
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“ apron before her, and was conducted by 
“ her female relations to one corner of the 
“ pile. On the pile was an arched arbor 
“ formed of dry flicks, boughs and leaves, 
t( open only at one end to admit her en- 
** trance j in this the body of the deceafed 
“ was depofited, his head at the end op- 
“ polite to the opening. At the corner of 
“ the pile to which Ihe had been conducted, 
“ the Brahmans had made a fmall fire, 
“ around which fhe and the three Brah- 
“ mans fat for fome minutes; one of them 
“ gave into her hand a leaf of the bale tree 
** (the wood commonly confecrated to 
“ form part of the funeral pile) with fun- 
“ dry things on it, which fhe threw into 
“ the fire; one of the others gave her a 
“ fecond leaf, which fhe held over the 
“ flame, whilft he dropped three times 
** fome ghee * on it, which melted, and 
“ fell into the fire (thefe two operations 

"r" —— -.—. — 


* A kind cf butter. 


were 
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” were preparatory fymbols of her ap- 
u proaching diflolution by fire) ; and 
whilfi: they were performing this, the 
“ third Brahman read to her fome portions 
** of the Aughtorrah Bhade *, and affced 
“ her fome queftions, to which (lie an- 
4< fwered with a fleady and ferene coun- 
“ tenance ; but the noife was fo great we 
“ could not underftand what fhe faid, al« 
** though we were within a yard of her. 
“ Thefe over, fhe was led with great 
“ folemnity three times round the pile, the 
“ Brahmans reading before her 3 when Ihe 
“ came the third time to the fmall fire, fhe 
“ flopped, took her rings off her toes and 
<l fingers, and put them to her other or- 
“ naments: here fhe took a folemn 
“ majeftic leave of her children, parents, 
u and relations j after which, one of the 
** Brahmans dipped a large wick of cotton 
in fome ghee, and gave it ready lighted 


into 


* Ved. See Sketch V. page 128, 

C 4 
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44 into her hand, and led her to the open 
44 fide of the arbor j there all the Brah- 
“ mans fell at her feet. After (he had 
44 blefled them, they retired weeping. By 
44 two fteps (he afcended the pile, and en- 
44 tered the arbor; on her entrance (he 
“ made a profound reverence at the feet 
44 of the deceafed, and advanced and feated 
“ herfelf by his head; (he looked, in filent 
44 meditation, on his face, for the fpace 
“ of a minute, then fet fire to the arbor 
“ in three places; obferving that (he 
had fet fire to leeward, and that the 
“ flames blew from her, (he rofe and fet 
44 fire to windward, and refumed her fta- 
44 tion. Enfign Daniel with his cane fepa- 
44 rated the grais and leaves on the wind- 
44 ward fide, by which means we had a 
44 diftinft view of her as (he fat. With 
44 what a dignity and undaunted counte- 
44 nance (he fet fire to the pile the laft 
44 time, and affirmed her feat, can only be 
44 conceived, for words cannot convey a 
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** juft idea of her. The pile being of com- 
“ buftible matters, the fupporteis of the 
“ roof were prefently confumed, and it 
“ tumbled upon her.” 

Bernier, among other inftances of fimi- 
lar facrifices, gives the following very re¬ 
markable one: 

“ Dans le terns que je paflai de la ville 
“ d’Amedabad a Agra par defl'us les terres 
“ des Rajas qui font dans ces quartiers la, 
“ on nous donna nouvelies dans une bour- 
“ gade, ou fe repofoit la caravane a l’om- 
“ bre en attendant la fraicheur de foir pour 
“ partir, qu’une femme s’en alloit ii fheure 
“ meme fe bruler avee le corps de fon mari. 
“ Je raa levai incontinent et m’en allai tout 
“ courant fur le bord d’un grand refervoir 
“ d eau ou fe devoit faire 1 ’adfion. Je vis 
“ en bas dans ce refervoir, qui etoit prelque 
“ a fee, line grande fofle pleine de bois, 
“ un corps mort etendu deft'us, une femme, 
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“ qui de loin me parut aflcz bien faite, 
“ affife fur ce meme bucher, quatre ou cinq 
“ Brahmens qui y mettoient le feu de tous 
“ cotes, cinq femmes de mediocre age et 
“ aflez bien vetues qui fe tenoient par la 
** main en chantant et en danfant a l’entour 
“ de la fofle, et une grande foule de monde, 
“ d’hommes et de femmes qui regardoient. 
** La bucher fut incontinent tout en feu, 
u pareeque on avoit jette deflus quantite 
“ d’huile et de bcurre, et je vis dans ce terns 
“ au travers des flammes, que le feu fe 
“ prenoit aux habits de la femme, qui 
“ etoient frottee d’huille de fenteur melee 
“ avec de la poudre de fantaus et du fafran. 
“ Je vis tout cela, et ne remarquai point, 
** que la femme s’inquietat et fe tourmentat 
“ en aucune fafon; Ton difoit meme juf* 
“ ques la qu’on lui avoit entendu prononcer 
“ avec beaucoup de force ces deux paroles, 
** ci»q y deux , pour donner a entendre, 
** fuivant certains fentiments particuliers et 
“ populaircs dans la Metempfycofe, que 

“ e’etoit 
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“ c’etoit pour la cinquieme fois qu’elle fe 
“ bruloit avec fon meme mari, et qu’il n’en 
“ reftoit plus que deux pour la perfe&ion; 
“ com me fi elle eut eu alors cette remi- 
“ nifcence ou quelque efprit prophetique. 
“ Ce .ne fut pas la la fin de cette infernale 
** tragedie. Je croyois que ce n’etoit que 
“ par ceremonie que ces cinq femmes chan- 
“ toient en danfoient a l’entour de la fofle; 
** mais je fus bien etcnne lorfque la flamme 
“ s’etant prife aux habits d’une entr’elles, 
“ qu’elle fe laifia aller la tete la premiere 
“ dans la fofle, et qu’enfuite une autre ac- 
M cablee de la flamme et de la furnte, en fit 
“ autant que la premiere j mon etonne- 
“ ment redoublant par apres, quand je vis 
“ que les trois qui reftoient fe reprirent par 
“ la main, continuerent le branle fans s’ef- 
“ frayer, et qu’enfin les unes apres les au- 
“ tres, elles fe precipiterent dans le feu, 
“ comme avoient fait leurs compagnes. II 
“ m’ennuyoit bien de ce que je ne favois ce 
que cela vouloit dire, mais j’appris in- 
3 ** continent 
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“ continent que c’etoient cinq efclaves qui 
“ voyant que leur maitreffe etoit extreme- 
“ irsent afflige'e de la maladie de fon mari, 
“ et qu’elle lui avoit promis de ne lui 
“ point furvivre, et de fe bruler avec lui, 
“ fe laifferent auffi toucher de companion, 
“ et de tendreffe envers cette maitreffe, et 
“ s’engagerent de parole de la fuivre dans 
“ fa reTolution, et de fe bruler avec elle. 
“ Plufieurs perfonnes alors que je confultois 
“ fur ce brulement des femmes avec le corps 
“ de leurs rnaris, me voulurent perfuader 
“ que ce qu’elles en faifoient n’etoit que 
“ par amitie qu’elles avoient eue pour eux. 
“ Mais j’ai bien reconnu depuis, que ce 
“ n’etoit qu’un effet de 1’opinion, de la 
“ prevention, de la coutume, et que les 
“ meres, infatue'es des leur jeuneffe de cette 
“ fuperftition, comme d’une chofe tres 
“ vertueufe, tres louable, et inevitable a 
“ une femme d’honneur, en infatuoient de 
“ meme 1’efprit de leurs filles de leur tendrc 
“jeuneffe, quoiqu’au fond ce n’ait jamais 

« etc 
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u et 6 qu’un artifice des hommes, pour 
M s’affujetir davantage leurs femmes *.'* 

Two EngUfh officers, who were in the 
fervice of the Nabob of Arcot, being pre- 
fent at one of thefe ceremonies in tire 
province of Tanjour, were fo affe&ed by 
it, that they drew their fwords and refcued 
the woman. But although fhe was im¬ 
mediately reftored to her relations, and it 
clearly appeared that they had not ufed any 
kind of liberty with her, nor had any other 
motive for what they did but the fudden 
impulfe of humanity ; the Brahmans po- 
(itively rejected her felicitations for per- 
miffion to bum herfelf afterwards; faying, 
(he was polluted, and had loft the virtues 
of her caji. To fatisfy them for the infult, 
the officers were put under an arreft, and 
afterwards fent to ferve in a different part 
of the country. 


* See Bernier, vol. ii. pagein. i2moedit. d’Am 
iierdam, 1725. 

A Rajah 
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A Rajah, in one of thofe provinces that 
are under the dominion of the Englifh, 
being dangeroufly ill, it was privately com¬ 
municated to the perfon who commanded 
in the province, that his wife, in cafe of his 
death, intended to burn herfelf with his 
body. The Rajah had an only child, a 
boy of about five years of age. The Eu¬ 
ropean commandant difpatched a native of 
diflin&ion, in whom he had confidence, 
with inflrudlions, if the Rajah died, to 
reprefent to his widow the danger to which 
her foil muft be expofed, if left to the 
doubtful care of ambitious relations, who 
had often attempted to diflurb even the 
peace of his father: that to live for his 
fake, would be yielding an unnatural and 
imaginary duty to one natural and im¬ 
portant ; and that by difeharging the 
office of a tender and prudent mother, fhe 
would bell prove her afledtion and refpedt 
for the memory of her deceafed hufband. 
He was likewife defired to fignify to the 

Brahmans, 
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Brahmans, that fhould they attempt to pro¬ 
ceed to the ceremony, an officer, who com¬ 
manded a neighbouring garri'on, had orders 
to prevent it. The fear of fome public aft 
of violence prevailed with the priefts, and 
not the arguments; with which, on the 
contrary, they were highly offended, and 
even affefted to treat them with much con¬ 
tempt. The Rajah died, and the widow, 
being a woman of fenfe and merit, was 
afterwards of infinite ufe to her fon. 
Having thus a claim to the proteftion and 
good offices of the perfon who, it may be 
faid, had forced her to live, Ihe, through 
his means, enjoyed a degree of refpeft and 
confideration, which, according to the cuf- 
tora of the country, flic muft otherwife 
have loft. She obtained from him feveral 
marks of indulgence for her fon, and in 
one of her letters (he expreffed herfelf to 
the following effect: 


“ When 
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“ When you recoiled* that I am his 
“ mother, and that you prevailed on me to 
“ difhonour myfelf for his fake, you will 
“ ceafe to be offended at my foliciting this 
“ favour for him. You forced a duty on 
“ me, which does not belong to our fex * : 
M if I fail in the execution of it, I fhall be 
“ the reproach of all who are allied to me; 
“ if I fucceed, and this country flourilh, 
“ my offence may be forgotten:—my hap- 
“ pinefs therefore depends on you; on 
“ mine, depends that of many :—confider 
“ this, and determine.” 

The Hindoos fometimes eredt a chapel 
on the fpot where one of thefe facrificcs has 
been performed; both on account of the 
foul of the deceafed, and as a trophy of her 
virtue. 

I remember to have feen one of thefe 
places, where the fpot on which the funeral 


# Meaning the direction of his affairs. 


pile 
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pile had been erected was inclofed, and 
covered with bamboos, formed into a kind 
of bower, planted with flowering creepers. 
The infide was fet round with flowers, and 
at one end there was an image. 

Diodorus Siculus gives a remarkable in* 
ftance of a young Indian princefs that 
burnt herfelf with the body of her hufband, 
who was killed while commanding the 
Indian troops that aflifted Antigonus againft 
Eumenes. 

The funeral obfetjuies are always per¬ 
formed at night, generally within twenty- 
four hours after dcceafe; and the heat of 
the climate renders it ncccflliry not to delay 
them. As foon as a perfon dies, advice is fent 
to all the relations, and thofc w*ho live in the 
neighbourhood repair to the houfe, to condole 
with the family, and attend the funeral. A 
Brahman prefides over the ceremony, and 
til the kinfmen who are to aflift at it (have 
Vol. II. D and 
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and wafli themfelves. The Brahman hav¬ 
ing Hkewife performed his ablutions, bleflfe; 
and purifies the houfe, fprinkling it with 
confecrated water. The. principal relation, 
or mourner, addreffing himfelf to the dead, 
calls out his name, and, with thofe prefent, 
joins the Brahman in praying the gods to 
be favourable to him. The prayer being 
ended, they perform a kind of facrifice with 
a fire made of the facred grafs, koas , into 
which they throw incenfe and the allies oi 
burnt cow-dung. The Brahman again re¬ 
peats feveral prayers; a barber fliaves the 
deceafed, and pares his nails j after which 
the affiftants wafh the body, rub it with 
the duft of fandal wood, paint on the fore¬ 
head the mark of the caji, and cover it 
with a clean robe. It is then placed on a 
palankeen, adorned with flowers ; and, pre¬ 
ceded by perfons with large trumpets, and 
tam-tams , or fmall drums, it is carried to 
the ground deftined for the performance of 
the funeral rites, which is always at fome 
5 diftance 
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diftance from the towns. The relations 
and friends follow it, and when the pro- 
ceffion arrives near to the funeral pile, the 
corpfe is put down, and a facrifice is per¬ 
formed to the aerial fpirits, or genii of the 
place. After the body has been examined, 
to fee if there be any figns of life, it is 
placed on the pile, and one of the relations, 
having a torch given to him by a Brahman, 
fets fire to it with his back turned towards 
the corpfe. The others aflift in lighting 
it; fome are employed in burning per¬ 
fumes ; and all make lamentations, or re¬ 
peat prayers, accompanied by the tam-tams 
and other inftruments. A facrifice is af¬ 
terwards performed to the manes of the 
deceafed, which is repeated on the fame 
fpot for feveral days fucccflively. When 
the pile is burnt out, they fprinkle the 
allies with milk and confecratcd water. The 
bones are gathered up with great care, and 
put into an earthen vafe, which is kept 
until an opportunity be found of throwing 
D 2 it, 
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it, if poffible, into the Ganges, or, if that 
be at too great a diftance, into fome other 
ficrcd river. 

Many believe that forae fouls are fent back 
to the fpot where their bodies were burnt, 
or where their afhes are preferved, to wait 
there until the new bodies they are deftined 
to occupy, be ready for their reception. 
This appears to correfpond with an opi¬ 
nion of Plato, which, with many other 
tenets of that philofopher, was adopted by 
the early Chriftians: and an ordinance of 
the Romifh church is ftill extant, prohi¬ 
biting having lights or making merriments 
in church-yards at night, left they fhould 
difturb the fouls that might come thither. 

It muft have been obferved, that the de- 
feriptions I have given of the ceremonies at¬ 
tending the marriages and funerals of the 
Hindoos, are confined to thofe of perfons 
of opulence or rank j people of inferior 

fortune 
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fortune naturally proportion their expence 
to their fituation and means. 

Some Hindoos, though few, bury the 
dead ; and it is faid that among thefe it 
is the duty of the widow to bury herfelf 
with the body of her hufband. The re¬ 
ligious ceremonies being performed, Ihe 
defcends into the grave with him, and 
taking the body in her arms, is with it 
covered with the earth. I cannot recoiled, 
in the countries in which I have been, to 
have heard of more than two inftances of 
this horrid ceremony * ** 

Notwith- 


* Bernier, after fpeaking of women who bum them- 
fclves, fays: “ Ce font certainernent ties chofes bier 
« barbares ct bien cruelles; mais ce que font le; 
“ Brahmens dans quelques endroits des Indes eft bier 
“ autant ou plus. Car, au lieu de bruler ces femmes 

** qui veulent mourir apres la mort de Jeur maris, ill 
“ les enterrentpeu a peutoutes vives, jufqu’a la gorge 

D 3 « e 
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Notwithftanding the extreme heat of 
the climate in the fouthern parts of Hin- 
doftan, and the generally delicate conftitu- 
tions of the natives, many examples are to 
be found of extraordinary longevity, both 
among the Mahomedans and Hindoos. 
Aurengzebe, after all the fatigues he 
had undergone, died at the age of 90, 
retaining his fortitude and other mental 
faculties to the lalt: the celebrated Nizam 
al Mulk died at the age of 104: and La 
Croze mentions an inftance of a Hindoo, 
who was converted to Chriftianity at Tana, 
at 139; an age fo much beyond the or¬ 
dinary race of mortals in any country, that 
I am inclined to entertain doubts of the 
corre&nefs of the mifiionary, though it is 
pofitively aflerted. 


et puis tout d’un coup fe jettent deux ou trois def- 
«« fus, leurs tordent le cou, et les achcvent d’etouffer.” 

See likewife Voyages dc M. Dcllon, en 1668, tome i. 
page 143, &c. I2 m# Edit. Amjlcrdam . 


The 
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The Hindoos are naturally cheerful, and 
are fond of converfation, of play, and of 
(ports. Theywiilfpend almoft the whole 
night in feeing dancing, and hearing mufic; 
yet none dance but the women, whofe pro- 
feffion it is, and who devote themfelves to 
the pleafure and amufement of the public. 

They are neverthelefs extremely fober; 
they eat only twice a day, in the morning 
and evening. It has been already obferved, 
that none of the four cajis are allowed to tafte 
any intoxicating liquor; and even thofe who 
may eat meat, are advifed to do it fparingly. 

Their food is prepared in earthen pots : 
inftead of plates and difties, they ufe broad 
leaves, generally of the palm or plantain 
tree, neatly fewn together with a blade of 
dry grafs, and which are thrown away, and 
renewed, at every meal. Like the inhabi¬ 
tants of moft eaftern countries, they ufe 
neither forks nor fpoon?, but only the fin- 
D 4 gers 
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gers of the right hand, and are fcrupuloufly 
nice in w.ifhing both before and after meals. 
The left hand is referved for fuch offices as 
are judged to be uncleanly. 

With them modes and fafliions are un¬ 
known; and their drefles, like their cuf- 
toms, are the fame to-day that they were, 
I fuppofe, at the beginning of the Kaly- 
Youg. 

Almoft all the Hindoos (have the head, 
except a lock on the back part qf it, which 
is covered by their turbans; and they like- 
wife (have their beards, leaving only fmall 
whifkers, which they preferve with neat-- 
nefs and care 

The Brahmans who officiate at the tem¬ 
ples generally go with their heads uncover- 


* The Kaflimrians, however, and a few others, let 


their beards grow about a couple of inches long. 


ed, 
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ed, and the upper part of the body naked. 
The Zennar *, or facrcd firing, is hung 
round the body from the left fhoulder; a 
piece of white cotton cloth is wrapped 
round the loins, which defcends under the 
knee, but lower on the left fide than on the 
other; and in cold weather, they fometimes 
cover their bodies with a lliawl, and their 
heads with a red cap. 

The Khatries, and in general thofe who 
inhabit the country and villages, wear a 
piece of cotton cloth wrapped round the 
loins as above deferibed ; another piece of 
finer cloth, generally mufiin, is thrown 


* 'Fhe Zennar is made of a particular kind of pe¬ 
rennial cotton called Ncrma. It is coinpofed of a cer¬ 
tain number of tbreads of a fixed length : the Zennar 
worn by the Khatries has fewer threads than that worn 
by the Brahmans, and that worn by the Bhyfe fewer 
than that worn by the Khatries ; but thofe of the Soo- 
dracalt are excluded from this dillinclion, none of 
them being permitted to wear it. 


over 
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over the left fhoulder, and hangs round the 
body, fomething in the manper of a High¬ 
lander's plaid j a piece of clear muflin, 
almofl in the lhape of a handkerchief, is 
wrapped very neatly round the head. In 
the ears, which are always expofed, all the 
Hindoos wear large gold rings, ornament¬ 
ed, according to their tafte, or means, with 
diamonds, rubies, or other precious ftones. 

Some, inftead of the cloth hung over 
the fhoulder, wear a Jama *, or long muf¬ 
lin robe, neatly fhaped to the upper part of 
the body, falling very full from thence, 
and extending fo low as almoft entirely to 
cover the feet. A muflin fafh is wrapped 
round the waift, the ends of which are 
generally ornamented with a worked bor¬ 
der and fringe. 


* The Maiomedans alfo wear a Jama, but that worn 
by them erodes over, and tics on the right fide of the 
bread i and that of the Hindoos on the left. 


Perfons 
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Perfons of high rank fometimes wear 
above the Jama a lliort elefe veil of fine 
worked muilin, or iilk brocaded with filial! 
gold or iilver flowers; and in the cool 
feafon, of (bawl. On days of ceremony 
and rejoicing, they wear rich bracelets on 
their arms, jewels on their turbans, and 
firings of pearls round their necks, hanging 
down upon the breaft. On their feet they 
wear flippers of fine woollen cloth, or vel¬ 
vet, which frequently arc embroidered with 
gold orfilver; and thole of princes, at great 
ceremonies, even with precious llones *. 


* Corpora tifquc pedes rarl.ifo volant; folds pedes, 
capita lintcis vinculnt; lapiili ex auribus pendent; 
brachia quoque et lacerins ..mo colunt, quibus inter 
populares aut nobilitas aut opes eminent. Cur. 

1 . 8. cap. 9. Cum fubito patefacla porta, rex Indus cum 
duobus adultis liliis occuvrit, niultum inter omnes 
barbaros eminens corporis fpecie. Veftis erat auro pur- 
puraque diilinda, qua: etiam crura vclabat: aureis 
foleis inferuerat gemmas: lacerti quoque ct brachia 
margaritis omata erant. Pendebant ex auribus inGgnes 
candore et magnitudine lapiili. 

Cur. I. 9. cap. 1. 

The 
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The lcwer clafles feldom wear any thing 
but a turban on their heads, a piece of 
coarfe cotton cloth round their middle, and 
inftead of flippers ufe fandals. 

The flippers are conftantiy put off on 
going into an apartment, and left at the 
entrance, or given to an attendant j nor is 
it poflible but they mull be Ihocked at the 
ufual practice of Europeans, in walking 
with their Ihoes on the clean linen cloth or 
carpets on which they fit, and occalionally 
lie down. But to this, as to other encroach¬ 
ments on their cuftoms, they patiently fub- 
mit, and even without any appearance 
of ill humour. 

The drefs of the women varies a little, 
but not materially; and the diftin&ion, as 
among the men, conlifts chiefly in the 
finenefs of the cloth, and the number and 
value of their jewels. They in general 
wear a clofe jacket, which only extends 

down- 
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downwards to cover the breafts, but com¬ 
pletely Ihews their form. It has tight fleeves, 
that reach about half way from the fhoulder 
to the elbow ; and a narrow border round 
all the edges, painted or embroidered in 
different colours. A piece of white cotton 
cloth, wrapped feveral times round the 
loins, and falling down over the legs 
almoft to the ankle on one fide, but not 
quite fo low on the other, ferves as a pet¬ 
ticoat. A wide piece of muflin is thrown 
over the left fhoulder, which, palling under 
the right arm, is crofTed round the mid¬ 
dle, and being fattened by tucking part of 
it under the piece of cloth that is wrapped 
round the loins, hangs down to the feet. 
They fometimes lift one end of this piece of 
muflin, and fpread it ever the head, to 
ferve as a hood or veil. The hair is com¬ 
monly rolled up into a knot, or bunch, to¬ 
wards the back of the head, which is fattened 
with a geld bodkin ; it is ornamented with 
jewels: and fome have curls that hang be¬ 
fore 
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fore and behind the ears. They wear 
bracelets on their arms, rings in their ears, 
on their fingers, their ankles, and toes, and 
fometimes a finall ring on one fide of the 
noftril. 

In Kaflimire they wear a jacket like 
other Hindoo women, a petticoat with a 
painted border, the hair plaited and hang¬ 
ing down behind, and a muflin veil, that 
covers the head, and falls down below the 
middle *. 

The Hindoos are averfe to many of 
thofe accomplifhments in women that are 
fo juftly admired by Europeans. They fay, 
they would be injurious to that fimplicity 
of manners, and decorum of behaviour, 
which are requifite to render them eftimable 
in their families: that, by too much en- 


* Mr. Forfter. 

gaging 
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gaging the mind, they would lead their 
attention away from their children and huf- 
band, and give them a difrelifh to thofe 
cares to which they think Providence has 
defigned them: and, as they flri£tly ad¬ 
here to this opinion, there are few Hindoo 
women to be found who can either read or 
write. 

But the dancing women, who are the 
votaries of pleafure, are taught every qua¬ 
lification which they imagine may tend to 
captivate and entertain the other fex. They 
compofe a feparate clafs, live under the 
prote&ion of government, and according to 
their own particular rules. 

In the code of Gentoo laws and cuftoms 
it is faid: “ If a dancing girl commit a 
** crime that renders her property liable to 
confifcation, the magiftrate fhall coniifcat'. 
** all her effects, except her clothes, jewel", 
“ and dwelling. In the fame manner, to 

“ a foldiei 
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“ a foldier fliall be left his implements of 
“ war; and to a man exercifing any pro- 
** feflion, the implements of that profef- 
w fion fhall be exempted from the confifca- 
“ tion of the reft of his property.” 

The dancing women eat meat of any 
kind, except beef. They even drink fpiritu- 
ous liquors, which perhaps may have led 
the Greeks who accompanied Alexander 
to imagine that the other Hindoos did the 
fame. 

They appear in a variety of drefles. Be- 
fide thofe that have been already mention¬ 
ed, they fometimes wear trowfers, like the 
Perfians; a Jama of worked muflin, or 
gold or filver tiflue; the hair plaited and 
hanging down behind, with fpiral curls on 
each fide of the face; and to the gold or 
filver rings on the ankles, in fome of their 
dances they attach fmall bells of the fame 
metals. The figures of the Bacchantes, 

that 
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that are to be met with in antique paintings 
and bas reliefs, may ferve as exadl repre- 
fentations of fame of the dancing women 
in Hindoftan. 

No religious ceremony, or feflival of any 
kind, is thought to be performed with re- 
quifite order and magnificence, unlefs ac¬ 
companied by dancing ; and every temple 
has a fet of dancers belonging to it, which 
is more or lefs numerous, according to the 
fize and wealth of the temple. In their early 
infancy, the dancers are dedicated to its 
fervice with religious folemnity, and from its 
revenue they are maintained and brought up. 
The women arc taught mufic and dancing, 
and not unfrequently to read and write. 
The dancers are excluded from marriage;— 
their daughters follow the footfteps of their 
mothers, and the fons are taught to play on 
various mufical inftruments. 

In a country of fuch vaft extent of lati¬ 
tude, the complexion as well as the phyfical 
Vol. II. E 


con- 
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conftru&ion of the people muft be liable to 
confiderable variation j thofe in the north¬ 
ern, being more fair and robuft than thofe 
in the fouthern, provinces. But the 
Hindoo women, in general, are finely 
ihaped, gentle in their manners, and have 
fomething foft and mufical in their 
voices *. 

All 


* Mr. Forfter, in his letter from Kafhmire, dated in 
April 1783, fpeakingof the women, fays: 

“ They have a bright, olive complexion, fine fea- 
« tures, and are delicately (haped. There is a pleafing 
« freedom in tlieir manners, without any tendency to 
« immodefty, which feems the refult of that confi- 
« dence which the Hindoo hufbands in general re- 
« pofe in their wives.” 

Do&or Robertfon fays (p. 342. in note ii. to the 
Appendix), “ The cuftom of fecluding women, and 
« the ftridnefs -noth which they are confined, is like- 
« wife fuppofed to have been introduced by the Ma- 
« homedans.” And afterwards, “ But while I men- 
«« tion this remark, it is proper likewife to obferve, 
“ that, from a paflagein Strabo, there is reafon to 

“ think. 
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All Hindoo families are governed by the 
male fenior, to whom great refped is 
ihown j nor will a fon fit down in the pre- 


“ think, that, in the age of Alexander the Great, wo- 
** men in India were guarded with the fame jealous 
“ attention as at prefent. When their princes, fays he 
“ (copying Megafthenes), Jet out upon a public hunt, 
“ they are accompanied by a number of their women } but, 
“ along the road in which tlsey travel, ropes are f retched on 
“ each fide, and if any man approach near to them, he is 
** inftantly put to death." But it Ihould be remembered 
that Megafthenes is allowed to be the moft fabulous 
of writers. It is very probable, that guards were then 
ftationed to keep off the multitude, as they are now; 
and that the imagination of Megafthenes has added the 
ropes along the road, and the punifhment of death, to 
thofe who came within them. But as far as my own 
knowledge and inquiries extend, I have never found 
that the Hindoo women were debarred the fociety of 
the men: and, though they may hide themfelves from 
the fight of rude intruding foreigners, they, even 
among the Brahmans, in their families, mingle freely 
with thofe of the other fex. 
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fence of his father, until commanded by 
him fo to do *. 

The houfes of the Hindoos are generally 
meaner than might be expe&ed, in a coun¬ 
try where ufeful and ornamental architec¬ 
ture has made fo great progrefs, and with 
an ingenious people who are fond of eafe, 
pleafure, and oftentation. But the con- 
flant warmth of the climate, which in¬ 
clines them to feek the air under porticos, 
or the (hade of trees, may, perhaps, make 
them lefs attentive to the internal conve¬ 
nience and elegance of their houfes. In 
the fouthern parts of India, even thofe of 
perfons of rank and wealth, though large, 
are but of a mean appearance. For the 


* Mr. Forfter obferves, That in the courfeof bis rc- 
fidence in India, and acquaintance with the Hindoos, 
he never knew an indance of direct undutifulnefs to 
parents. To which I can add the tedimony of nty 
own experience. 


fake 
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lake of coolncfi;, and ;o avoid the trouble 
of flairs, they are generally but of one 
flory. On the outfide of the houfe, and on 
each fide of the door, is a narrow vi'Wn/a, 
or gallery, covered by the Hope of the roof, 
which proje&s over it, and which, as far 
as the gallery extends, is 1‘uppcrtcd by brick 
or wooden pillars. The floor of the gallery 
is railed about thirty inches above the level 
of the flreet; and Pcons y and bearers of 
palankeens , are generally found fitting and 
lying down there. The entrance leads in¬ 
to a court, part of which is alfo furrounded 
by a gallery like that without. On one fide 
of the court, there is a large room, on a level 
with the floor of the gallery, and open in 
front, which is fpread with mats and car¬ 
pets, and thefe again covered with white 
cotton cloth. Here the matter of the houfe 
receives vifits, and t ran fads his bufinefs. 
The entrances from this court to the pri¬ 
vate apartments and offices, are by very 
fmall doors. The hnufes may be more or 
K 3 lefs 
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lefs extenfive, may have one or more courts 
or public rooms j but they are commonly 
built on a plan fimilar to that I have de- 
fcribed. In the northern part of Hindo- 
ftan, however, houfes of two and three (lo¬ 
ries are very frequent; and ruins of palaces 
are to be met with over all the country, 
which announce the fplendor and magnifi¬ 
cence of its ancient princes. 

In the code of Gentoo laws, we find a 
prohibition of the ufe of fire-arms j which, 
as the tranflator obferves, in records of fuch 
unfathomable antiquity, muft caufe a con- 
fiderable degree of furprife. The word in 
Sanfkrit is agny after , or weapons of fire; 
and mention is alfo made of Jhet agny , or 
the weapon that kills a hundred men at 
once, which is tranflated cannon. The 
Pooran Saftra* afcribes the invention of 
thefe deftrudtive engines to the artift Bae(h- 


See fecond note, page 125. 

vookerma. 
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vookerma, or Vifvacarma % who, according 
to Sir William Jones, is the Vulcan of the 
Hindoos, and is faid to have forged all the 
weapons for the war that was maintained 
in the Sutty Youg between Dewta and 
Afloor, or the good and evil ipirits. 

It is certain, that even in thofe parts of 
Hindoftan that never were frequented either 
by Mahomedans or Europeans, we have 
met with rockets, a weapon which the na¬ 
tives almoft univerfally employ in war. 
The rocket confifts of a tube of iron, about 
eight inches long, and an inch and a half 
in diameter, clofed at one end*. It is 
filled in the fame manner as an ordinary 
fky-rocket, and fattened towards the end of 
a piece of bamboo, i'carcely as thick as a 
walking cane, and about four feet long, 
which is pointed with iron. At the op- 
pofite end of the tube from the iron point, 


* Sec the title-page, vol. ii. 

E 4 


or 
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or that towards the head of the {haft, is 
the match. The man who ufes it, points 
the end of the ffiaft that is fhod with iron* 
to the object to which he means to dired 
it; and, fetting fire to the match, it goes 
off with great velocity. By the irregularity 
of its motion, it is difficult to be avoided, 
and fometimes ads with confiderable effed, 
Specially among cavalry. 

Fire balls, or blue lights, employed in 
befieged places in the night, to obferve the 
motions of befiegers, are, I believe, to be 
found in every part of Hindoftan, and in 
greater perfedion than any that are made 
in Europe. Fire-works feem to have 
been a principal article of amufement with 
the Hindoos from the earlidl times, and 
are conltantly ufed on occafions of re¬ 
joicing. 

I would not, however, venture pofitively 
to affirm, that gunpowder, granulated, or 

exadly 
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exa&ly fuch as is made at prefent, was 
known to the Hindoos before it was dif- 
covered by the Europeans. But it feems 

evident that they knew, much earlier than 

/ 

we did, a compofition that pofleffed fome 
of its qualities, and gave bodies a projec¬ 
tile motion. Had they received the dif- 
covery of it from ftrangers, they would 
have received at the fame time the weapons 
with which it is employed; and, in that 
cafe, would not have had recourfe to the 
lefs ingenious invention of the rocket; 
though, being acenftomed to this weapon, 
they may ftill continue to ufe it. 

The Jhet-agny I confefs I am at a loft 
to account for, unlefs it mean thofe cavi¬ 
ties that have been found in fome of their 
fortrefi'es, hewn in the folid rocks, and 
formed to a certain elevation, for the pur- 
pofe of throwing ftones on befiegers, in the 
manner that Ihells are thrown from mor¬ 


tars. 


A com- 
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A compofition of a fimilar kind with- 
gunpowder, was found in ufe among the 
Chinefe. Some have pretended, that the 
art of making it was communicated to 
them by Europeans, which has been con¬ 
futed by others, who allege that it was 
invented by thcmfclves. But there are fe- 
veral reafons to induce me to believe, that 
the people of Pegu, Siam, and China, re¬ 
ceived many of their improvements from 
Hindoftan. 

Though chariots of war are no longer 
ufed, they are frequently mentioned in 
their ancient writings. “ The horfe, 
** chariots, elephants, and infantry, are 
M in Sanfkrit called, the four members 
* 4 of an army *. On each flank, the 
u horle j on the two flanks of the horfe. 


* Mr. Wilkins. 


“ the 
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“ the chariots; on the two flanks of the 
** chariots, the elephants, &c. *” 

In the fame article of the Hindoo laws, 
by which fire-arms and poifoned weapons 
are forbidden, it is alfo faid: “ Nor lhall 
“ he (meaning the prince) flay in war an 
“ eunuch, nor any perfon, who, putting 
“ his hands together, lhall fupplicate for 
“ quarter j nor any one who has no means 
“ of efcape; nor any one who is fitting 
** down j nor one who fays, * I am become 


* The IlcetopaueS. 

Quintus Curtius fays, —Summa virium in curribus :— 
Senos vires Jinguli vehebant; dues c/ypeates, dues fagit- 
tarios ab utroque lah re dij'p'fites; ealeri aurigee erant, 
hand fane incl ines ; quippe jaettla complura , ubi comi¬ 
nus prdumdum eeal, emiffis habenis, in kojlent ingerebant. 
Cater inn vix ullus ufus hujus nuxilii eo die fuit. Nam- 
que, nt fttpra dictum tjl, itnber violentius quam alias 
fufus, campos labricos et inequitabiles fecerat: grovefque , 
{S’ propemodum immobiles currus, illuvie (s' voraginibus 
harebant. Q^Curt. lib. viii. cap. 14. 

“of 


5 
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“ of your party ;* nor any man who is 
“ afleep; nor any one who is naked; nor 
“ any one who is not employed in war, or 
44 who is come to fee the battle; nor any 
44 one whilft he is fighting with another; 
“ nor any one whofe weapons are broken; 
44 nor any one who is fearful of the fight, 
44 and who runneth away.” 

In thefe laws mention is made of the 
Purrekeh, or trial by ordeal, which was one 
of the firft law's inftituted by Mofes among 
the Jews*. Fire or water were ufually 
employed, but in India the mode varies, 
and is often determined by the choice of 
the parties. I remember a letter from 
a man of rank, who was accufed of cor- 
refponding in time of war with the 
enemy, in which he fays, 44 Let my ac- 


* See the fifth chapter of Numbers, from the i2tb 
to the 31ft verfe. 


44 cufer 
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“ cufer be produced ; let me fee him 
“ face to face; let the moll venomous 
“ fnakes be put into a pot; let us put our 
“ hands into it together; let it be covered 
“ for a certain time ; and he who remain- 
“ eth unhurt, {hall be innocent.” 


This trial is always accompanied with 
the folemnities of a religious ceremony, 
and in fome parts of India, it is faid, the 
onion is introduced to render it more 
awful *. It is alfo mentioned, that in thofe 

parts 


* Mr. Forfter. 

la the relation of il'iUh n ?,L:t \hf y contained in 
Thevenot, he mentions Hindoos who abltain from 
eating the onion ; which he af..:<bes to veins that art 
found in it refembling blood.—But many other vege¬ 
tables that are eat by them, contain veins, or fibres, 
of a finer red than thofe to be met with in the onion. 
Their refpc ,1 for this plant mull therefore be affignec 
to fome other caufc. 


Schouten. 
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parts the ufe of that plant is abftained 
from; though a vegetable diet, without, 
I believe, any other reftridtion, is fo ftrongly 
recommended. The onion having been alfo 
held in veneration by the Egyptians, if 
fame idea really obtains in Hindoftan, we 
ihould fuppofe that the natives of the one 
muft have received it from thofe of the 
other country. That plant prefents no¬ 
thing, either in its appearance or quali¬ 
ties, to entitle it to peculiar refpedt; and 
the kind of awful regard paid to it, muft 
therefore have arifen from tome particu¬ 
lar circumftance with which we are now 
unacquainted. 


Schouten, in fpeaking of the Hindoos of Cambay 
and Guzerat, fays, 

** II yen a qui ne veulent point manger d’oignons, 
** n * d’ail, ni d’ceufs, ni de lait, ni d’autres chofcs 
u fcmblables, ni rien qui foit rouge de peur qu’il n’y 
** ait du fang.” Voyage de Gautier Schouten, tom. i. 
p.406. Edit. d’Arafterdam, 1708. 


The 
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The high veneration in which the 
Nympbca Lotos * was held by the Egyptians* 
is fully known; and at this hour it is 
equally venerated by the Hindoos. Sir 
William Jones, in fpcaking of Brimha, 
Vifhnou, and Shiva, as emblematical re- 
prefentations of the Deity, fays, 

u The firfl: operations of thefe three 
u powers are evidently deferibed in the dif- 
“ ferent Pouranas , by a number of al!c- 
** gories; and from them we may deduce 
“ the Ionian pbilfopby of frinurvol watery 


* This fpecit-s of the Lotos, as well as the Lybian 
Lotos, or Rhamuus Lotos of Liiv.v.vus, have been often 
mentioued by ancient authors. The bed defeription, 
I believe, that lias been given by any of the ancients 
of the Nymphea Lotos, is to be found in Pliny, lib. xiii. 
cap. 17. But the Lotos that gave the name and rife to 
the ftory of the Lotophagcs in Homer, is undoubtedly 
the Rhamnus Lotos; for a mod accurate defeription of 
which, fee die Mcmoire of M. des Fontaines, delivered 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1787. 

" the 
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“ the doctrine of the mundane egg, and the 
u veneration paid to the Nymphea or 
* Lotos, which was anciently revered in 
u Egypt, as it is at prefent in Hindoftan, 
u Tibet, and Nepal. The Tibetians are faid 
“ to embellifti their temples and altars with 
“ it j and a native of Nepal made proftra- 
“ tions before it on entering my lludy, 
** where the fine plant and beautiful flowers 
“ lay for examination 

With the Egyptians it ornamented the 
head of Ofiris; it was ft ruck upon their 
coinsj it is to be found among the medals 
and engravings of the Greeks j and it ftill 
adorns fome of the divinities of India. 

It may, however, be obferved, that the 
circumftances which probably gave rife 
to a veneration for the Lotos, were com¬ 
mon to Egypt and to Hindoftan, and 


might 


* Afiatick Refearches, vol. i. p. 243. 
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might have equally operated on the minds 
of a luperftitious people, though entirely 
unacquainted with each other. Both the 
Hindoos and Egyptians paid adoration to 
the Sun; water '* was likewife revered 
by them: the appearance, therefore, of 
a beautiful flower upon that element in the 
morning, as if to falute the rifing God, 
and its doling and hiding itfelf on his 
difappearing in the evening, were circum- 
ftanccs that mull foon have attra&ed 
notice, and, by the art of the prieft- 
hood, might cafily be aferibed to fome- 
thinp- more than natural caufcs. But how- 
ever plaulible this way of arguing may ap¬ 
pear, I think the kind of veneration (hewn 


* As the Nile in Egvp*, fo every river in Hin- 
doftan, from its beneficent ellecls, is the fuppofed 
offspring of fomc divinity. The Brimha-pootcr, is 
the fon of Eriinha.—The Ganga, or Ganges, flows 
from Vifhnou.—The Jumna, or Yanina, is dcfccndcd 
from tlw Sun.--The Kriilma, the Bav.any, &c. all 
have fonic parent diity. 

VOL. II. 


E 
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by both people for the kotos, is fo pe¬ 
culiarly alike, as to entitle it to ftand as 
one of the many proofs that are to be 
found, of their near affinity to each other. 

An abhorrence to the (bedding of blood, 
—the offspring of nature, nurfed by habit, 
and fandified by religion;—the influence 
of the raoft regular of climates, which 
IciTens flic wants of life, and makes men 
averl'e to labour ; —perhaps, alfo, the mo¬ 
derate ufe of animal food, and abftinence 
from fpirituous liquors; contribute to render 
the Hindoos the mildeft, and probably the 
moll enervated, inhabitants of the globe ' 
That they fliould pofTcfs patience and re- 


* In a country of fucli iinmcnfe extent, there are 
undoubtedly exceptions to this general character; 
people accuflomed to war acquire cour:; r e bv lining 
frequently ex poled to dinger j and, as has already 
been obhived, the inhabitants of the northern parts 
of Hindoll r u arc hardier ami llionger than thofe of 
the fouth. 

Agnation 
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Agnation under calamity, is perhaps not 
much to be wondered at, as the fame caufes 
that tend to damp exertion may produce 
thofe qualities; but we have alfo num- 
berlefs inftances of firmnels and a&ive 
courage that occafion a confiderable degree 
of furprife. The gentle, and generally 
timid Hindoo, while under the influence 
of his religion, or his ideas of duty and 
honour will not only meet death with 
indifference, but embrace it by choice. 

An 


* Many notions of honour tlepend on certain re¬ 
ceived opinions. The Greek and Roman heroes do 
not feem to have been fo fufceptible of certain expref- 
fions of reproach, or to have refented them as affronts, 
to which a modern, of perhaps Id's virtue, would rather 
die than fubmit. Themiftoclcs could fay, “ Strike, 
but hear me.”—Falfehocd and treachery are held 
diflionourabie every where.—This may perhaps be de¬ 
nied ; but I believe many travellers have fallen into 
error, by haftily judging of nations by what may have 
particularly happened to tliemfclves: and although 
thefc vices may be more prevalent in feme countries 
»hnn in others, I never knew of any country in which 

Fa a per- 
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An Englishman, whilft on a hunting 
party, haftily ftruck a Peon for impro¬ 
perly letting loofe a grey-hound. The 
Peon happened to be a Rajah-pout, which 
is the higheft tribe of Hindoo foldiers. 
On receiving the blow, he flatted back with 
an appearance of horror and amazement, 
and drew his poignard. But again com- 
pofing himfelf, and looking ftedfaftly at bis 
mailer, he faid, “ I am your Servant, 1 
“ have long eat your bread + : ”—and hav¬ 
ing 


a perfon, who happened to be difeovered in cither, did, 
not endeaottr to exeufo and jultify himfclf, and thus 
betray his confcioufnels of ignominy. 

* A Peon is properly a foot foldier. Men of rank 
have always Peons in their fervice. They wear a fabre 
and poignard. They attend their mailers when they 
go abroad, carry meflages, and are in general extremely 
faithful. Thofe of the proper Hindoo cads will not 
do any nnnial oflicc; but Europeans frequently take 
Parian, or outcajls, into their fervice, whom they em¬ 
ploy as Peons. 

+ The e:;predion literally is, I have long cat your rice. 
Sometimes it is faid, l have hug eat your fait, as from the 

l'carcity 
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ing pronounced this, he plunged the dag¬ 
ger into his own bofom. In thofe few 
words he finely pathetically expreffed, 
u The arm that has been nouriflicd by you, 
“ fhall not be employed to take away your 
** life; but, in fparing yours, I muft give 
w up my own, as I cannot furvive my dif- 
“ honour.” 

Some fcpoys in the Ertglifh fervice, being 
condemned to death on account of a mu¬ 
tiny, it was ordered that they fhouid be 
blown off from cannon in front of the 
army. Some of the offenders being grena¬ 
diers, on feeing others who were not, led 
forth to fuffer before them, they called 
out: w As we have generally Hi own the 
“ way on fervices of danger, why fhouid 
“ we be denied that diftin&icn now V* 


fcarcity of that article in many parts of Hindoftan, and 
its great importance as an ingredient in food, a very 
high value is attached to it. 

F 3 


They 
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They walked towards the guns with firm- 
nefs and compofure; requefled to be i'pared 
the indignity of being tied ; and, placing 
their breafts to the muzzles of the cannon, 
were (hot away. Though feveral had been 
condemned, the behaviour of thefe men 
operated fo ftrongly on the feelings of the 
commanding officer, that the reft were 
pardoned. 

The Rajah of Ongole having been 
driven from his poffeflions, after lome 
fruitlefs attempts he refolved to make a 
laft effort to recover them. He accord¬ 
ingly entered the province at the head of 
thofe who had ftill accompanied him, and 
was joined by many of his fubjefls. The 
Englifh officer who commanded at Ongole 
for the Nabob of Arcot, marched to oppofe 
him. They met: in the engagement the 
Rajah was killed by a mufket fhot; and 
moil of his principal followers having alfo 
fallen, the reft of his troops were broken, 

and 
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and fled. The Englifh commander *, be¬ 
ing informed that a relation of the Rajah 
was on the field wounded, went up to him 
with an interpreter, to offer him his pro¬ 
tection and afliflance. He found him lying 
on the ground, and fpeaking to an at¬ 
tendant, of whom he was Inquiring whe¬ 
ther the Rajah’s body had been carried off. 
Being informed that it had, without making 
any reply, he gave himfelf a wound with 
his poignard, of which he ahnoft inftantly 
expired. 

When a Hindoo finds that life is near 
its end, he will talk of his approaching 
diflolution with great cornpofure; and if 
near to the Ganges, or any other facred 
river, will defire to be carried out to ex¬ 
pire on its bank; nor will he do any 
thing to preferve life, that may be in any 


* Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Fletcher, 

F 4 way 
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way contrary to the rules of his call or 
his religion. One of the natives, who was 
employed in an eminent pod at an Englilh 
fettlement, being prevailed on in a dan¬ 
gerous illnefs to receive a vifit from an 
European doctor, it was found that by 
long abttinence, which in ficknefs the 
Hindoos often carry to exccfs, the flomach 
would no longer retain any nourifhtnent. 
The diforder likewife being of a putrid 
kind, the doctor wifhed to give the bark in 
fl.ro ng wine j but the Hindoo pofitively re- 
fufed to take it, notwithftanding many ar¬ 
guments that were ufed both by the doctor, 
and the governor who accompanied him, 
and who had a confiderable degree of in¬ 
fluence over the Hindoo. They promifed 
that it fhould remain an inviolable fecret: 
but he replied with great calmnefs, that he 
could not conceal it from himfelf; and a 
few days afterwards fell a victim to his 
perfevcrance. 


Though 
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Though 1 could add many examples both 
of a&ive and patient courage, I fhall conclude 
with relating the principal circumftances of 
a melancholy ftory, which has already been 
detailed by a juftly efteemed hiftorian*, and 
is commemorated and fung in ballads, ac¬ 
cording to the cuftom of Hindoftan. 

Monfieur de Buffy having, in 1757, led 
the army which he then commanded, into 
the provinces called the Northern Circars, 
the revenue of which had been, through 
his means, granted to the French by the 
Soubadar Salabat Jung j Viziaramrauze, 
Rajah of Vizianagaram, the moll powerful of 
the Rajahs of Cicacole, was chiefly confulted 
by him on the affairs of that province, and 
enjoyed a principal fliare in his confidence. 
The Rajah, having either farmed the re¬ 
venue of Cicacole at a certain rent, or being 
entrufted with the management of it, foon 
made ufe of the authority which this gave 


* Mr Oravj. 


him 
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him to gratify an animofity that had long 
occupied his mind. 

The poffeffions of Rangarow, Rajah of 
Boobeli, bordered upon thofe of Vizia- 
ramrauze, and difputes concerning their 
boundaries, and the diverting the courfe of 
ftreams *, were very frequent. But the fe- 
cret, and probably the moft powerful caufe 
of his hatred, was the confequcnce that 
Rangarow derived from his birth; to which 
the other, notwithftanding his fuperior 
wealth and poffeffions, afpired in vain. 
Rangarow enjoyed the honour of an il- 
luftrious anceftry, and could not always 
fupprefs the indignation which a confci- 
oufnefs of fuperior birth is apt to pro¬ 
duce in an elevated mind, when expofed 
to the infolence of one of inferior ex- 


* In a country where water is fo much required foi 
cultivation, this is often the fubjeefc of great diffenfioi 
between neighbouring proprietors of lands. 

tra&ion, 
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tradlion, to whom fortune has been more 
propitious; he claimed his defcent from 
the ancient kings of Orixa, and his per- 
fon and family were univcrfally refpeSed. 
Viziaramrauze, comparatively with him, 
was but of mean extraction; his family 
had been raifed and enriched by intrigues 
at the courts of Mahcmedan viceroys.— 
He took an early opportunity of writing 
to Rangarow, calling on him to attend him 
as the delegate of the government, and to 
account with him for his tribute. The other 
favv the danger to which he was ertpofed 
if he refufed—the indignity, if he com¬ 
plied ; and his feelings being too powerful 
to yield to the fuggeftlons of prudence, 
without deigning to reply, he wrote to 
Monfieur de Bufly, alluring him of his 
readinefs to conform in every thing to Iris 
commands, except attending on his inve¬ 
terate enemy; a mortification be conjured 
him not to infill upon. The letter was pro¬ 
bably intercepted by Viziaramrauze, and 

Rangarow’s 
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Rangarow’s fxlence and non-appearance 
were conftrued into contempt and difaf- 
fe&ion. About the fame time, fome fe- 
poys in the French fervice, with fome of 
Viziaramrauze’s Peons, in attempting to en¬ 
ter the Boobeii diftrift, were driven back. 
The people of that country fay, they were 
fent on purpofe by him, without any com¬ 
munication to the Rajah, with a view to 
provoke reliftance. But in whatever way 
it arofe, this circumftance confirmed the 
opinion Monfieur de Bufly had been taught 
to entertain, and Viziaramrauze availed 
himfelf of that difpofuion, to perfuade him 
to march towards Boobeii with their joint 
forces. When Rangarow was informed 
of the motion of the French army, and 
that Viziaramrauze accompanied it, the 
former attempt that had been made to enter 
his territory, and his letter not having been 
replied to, concurred in making him be¬ 
lieve that his ruin was refolved. Be¬ 
ing too proud to fly, or preferring any 

alternative 
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alternative to that of living as a fuppliant 
in another country, he took the fatal refo- 
lution, inftead of going and appealing to 
the juftice of Monfieur de Bufly, to pre¬ 
pare for defence, and fuffered himfelf to be 
fliut up in a fmall and ill-conflru&ed fort 
with his family and principal relations. 
The place was immediately attacked ; the 
artillery foon made a breach in the walls* 
but the befieged, fighting with that courage 
which is produced by refentment and de- 
ipair, repulfeil an aflault, though fuftained 
for a conliderable time. On the 24th of 
January 1758, a fecond aflault was made 
and repulfed as the former; but the number 
of the befleged being now much diminilhed, 
Rangarow aflembied his kinlinen, and in¬ 
formed them, “ that as it was impollible to 
“ defend the place much longer, or per- 
“ haps even to refill another aflault, he 
“ had refolved not to outlive his misfor- 
4 ‘ tunes, or expofe himfelf and his family 
to the humiliation of appearing as cap- 

“ tives 
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“ tives before a perfon he defpifed: that 
K he did not wifh, however, that his ex- 
“ ample fhould have any influence on 
“ them, nor would he offer them any ad- 
M vice: that having followed the didates 
“ of his own mind, he left them to be 
w guided by theirs; nor did he fee that 
“ they flood in the fame predicament 
“ that he did, for as the refentment of 
“ their enemies was directed entirely againft 
“ himfelf, they would probably* after his 
“ death, be lefs inclined to feverity.” But 
they unanimoufly approved of his fenti- 
ments, and declared that they would , not 
furvive him. He then font for his only 
child, an infant fon, and taking him in 
his arms, and addrefling him as all that re¬ 
mained of an ancient, illuflrious, but un¬ 
fortunate race* of princes, he gave him his 
dying bleffing, and delivering him to the 
care of two of his officers, in whofe pru¬ 
dence he could confide, he defired them to 
conceal themfelves with him in a fecret place 

till 


4 
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till night, and endeavour to convey him 
to one of his friends, a Rajah, among 
the weftern mountains, with this mef- 
fage: “ Rangarow fends you his fon, as 
“ the lad pledge of his confidence and 
u affe&ion.” 

The refolutions taken in this afiembly 
being adopted by ail who were in the place, 
they employed a (hort time in .performing 
fome religious ceremonies, and in taking a 
folemn leave of each other. Returning to 
their refpe&ive dwellings, they prepared 
them for the {lames with draw, and fuch 
other combuftibie materials as they could 
procure. The women a {lifted them with 
alacrity and fceal, and every one received 
the wound of death, from the hand of the 
perfon to whom flic was mofl nearly allied, 
or gave it with her own. This dreadful 
fcene being clofed, the men fet fire to their 
houfe*, that they might yet fee this laft ce¬ 
remony performed, and be certain that the 

bodies 
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bodies of their women fhould not be ex- 
pofed to any infult. 

The enemy obferving the conflagration* 
had again mounted the breach at the time 
Rangarow and his followers returned to it. 
He fell by a mufket-ball; and every man 
who accompanied him was killed, as they 
difdained to receive quarter. The only 
living perfon found in the fort was an old 
Brahman, who related the difmal tale *. 


* I was told the circumftance as above related by 
fome of the Rajahs of that part of the country, who 
had the means of being perfeftly informed. The 
Boobeli diftri£l was in the pofleflion of the Rajah of 
Vizianagaram not many years ago; though, I be¬ 
lieve, Rangarow’s fon was then alive, and perhaps is 
now living. He was then fupported by the benevo¬ 
lence of fome of die Rajahs. 

In Quintus Curtius we have an example fimilar to 
this: — Sed cum in obftdione perfeverrjfet, oppidani def- 
peratd falute, igtietn fubjecere teSlis, fe quoque ac liberoi 
conjugefque iucendio cremant. £hiod cum ipf augerent, bqjlei 
cxtinguerettt , nova forma pugnx erat; delebant incola 
urban, hojles dcfendebant. Q^Curt. lib. ix. cap. 4. 

Monfteui 
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Monfieur de Bufly, who is faid to have 
been deeply affected by this horrid cata- 
ftrophe, refolved to quit a place where every 
object recalled to his mind the unhappy 
fate of its late inhabitants. Notwithftand- 
ing the various revolutions which the em¬ 
pire had undergone, they ftill had retained 
a fmall and remote corner of the extenfive 
pofleilions of their anceftors, which they 
might have continued to enjoy for many 
ages yet to come, but for the precipitancy 
of Europeans, who, on more occafions 
than this, have been the caufc of much 
mifery and wretchednefs, by blindly taking 
part in Afiatic difputes, without properly 
inquiring into and underftanding them. 

The two officers to whofe care Rangarow 
had confided his fon, having fuccefsfully 
executed the truft that was committed to 
them, came difguifed as Yogeys into the 
camp of Viziaramrauze the day preceding 
Vol. If. G that 
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that on which the army was to march from 
Boobeli. With the freedom allowed to 
tliofe devotees, they took their ftation under 
a tree near his tent, without being quef- 
tioned. In the night they privately en¬ 
tered it, by creeping on the ground, and 
cutting a hole in the fide of it where there 
happened to be no centinel. He was a 
corpulent unwieldy man: they found him 
lying on his bed afleep; but awaking him, 
and telling him who they were, they ftruck 
him with their poignards. The guards, on 
hearing a noife, xufhed in; but Viziaram- 
rauze was dead, being pierced with many 
wounds. Though they might, probably, 
have efcaped by the way they came in, they 
did not attempt it; but Handing by, and 
pointing to the body, faid, “ Look here, 
“ we are 1'atisfied.” They related the means 
they had taken to avenge their chief; and, 
having declared that no other knew their 
intention, or was concerned with them, they 
were put to death, fatisfied with what they 

had 
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had done, and entirely refigned to receive 
their punifhment *. 

Tlie Hindoos are great obfervers of de¬ 
corum ; their manners are unaffeded ; they 
poffefs much natural politenefs, and have 
an extraordinary degree of caution in not 
faying or doing any thing which they 
imagine may offend. The Brahmans in 
general {hew the leaft civility, which is 
owing to the precedence they affume over 
the other caffs, and the deference that is 
continually £hewn them. 

Some years ago, the governor of an 
European fettlement was invited with fome 


* For another proof of the contempt which the 
Hindoos have for life, when put in competition with 
their fentiments of honour or religion, fee a remark¬ 
able inftance of aTanjorine officer, who burnt himfelf 
to death at Devi-Cotah when taken by the Englilh— 
to be found in Orme’s Hiftory of the Tranfadions of 
the Britiffi Nation in Hindottan, vol. i. p. 116. 

G 2 other 
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other gentlemen to a feaft given by a Rajah 
on account of a wedding. It confifted, as 
their evening entertainments always do, 
of fireworks, dancing, and finging. The 
place where the Rajah received the guefts, 
was a parterre, or finall flower garden, fur- 
rounded by an arcade, or open gallery, 
iprcad with carpets, and, as is ufual, thefe 
covered with white linen cloth. In the 
middle of the parterre, there was a bafon 
with a fountain. The guefts entered by a 
gate in the centre of the building, oppofite 
to the fide where the Rajah fat; and walk¬ 
ing up through the parterre, faluted him, 
and took their feats in the gallery. An 
elderly man, after having paid his com¬ 
pliments to the Rajah, inadvertently fell 
into the bafon. The attendants immedi¬ 
ately ran to his afliftance, and took him 
out. The words and looks of all the na¬ 
tives were highly expreflive cf concern ; 
but when their anxiety had fubfided, by 
being informed that he had not received 

any 
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any injury, they were not a little furprifed 
to obferve Tome of the Europeans in an 
immoderate fit of laughter, for which they 
were entirely at a lofs to account. 

I remember a young Rajah, a boy of 
about twelve years old, who came to vifit 
an Englilhman, and though he never had 
feen any European before, his manner was 
polite and unembarraffed; neither did he 
exprefs any furprife at drefles and objedts 
that were entirely new to him : yet this 
did not proceed from apathy or want of 
obfervation, for I underftood afterward*, 
that he was very inquifitive, and afleed a 
variety of pertinent queflions. 

The mental as well as pliyfical faculties 
of the human l'pccies feem to arrive fooner 
at maturity in Hindoftan, than in coldet 
climates; and it is not uncommon to fee 
children behave and fpeak with a degree 
of gravity and propriety that feems in- 
G ; com- 
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compatible with their age. But the mind, 
like the body, perhaps does not enjoy that 
vigour which is to be found in the natives 
of Europe. Befides moral caufes, which 
undoubtedly have confiderable effett, the 
climate certainly tends to enervate at leaft 
the body} it is lei’s capable of bearing fa¬ 
tigue ; the wants of life being few and 
ealily procured, exertion is lels excited; 
and every thing conduces to encourage in¬ 
dolence, and love of eafe. 

The venereal difeafe, that inveterate ene¬ 
my of the human race, is to be met with 
in every part of Hindoftan; and, I pre¬ 
fume, exifted there long before the difeo- 
very of America by Columbus. The idea 
that it was originally peculiar to that quar¬ 
ter of the globe, is certainly erroneous: 
Like many other general opinions, it was 
admitted without inquiry; but it now 
feems extremely queflionable, whether it 
was even brought from thence into Europe. 
3 Had 
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Had it been carried into Hindoftan bv 

4 

Europeans fince the difcovery of America, 
the epoch is fo recent, and the evil fo great, 
that in a country inhabited by an enlighten¬ 
ed people, and in which there is a conftant 
correfpondencc between the principal towns, 
the time when it appeared, and probably 
the manner in which it was introduced, 
would have been marked and handed down 
to us. But there is no fuch tradition to be 
found; and it is but fair, therefore, to con¬ 
clude, that the Hindoos were affli&ed with 
it long before we became acquainted with 
them * ** . 


* It appears, that this difeafe was found very preva¬ 
lent in die ifland of Madagnfcar, by the early naviga¬ 
tors thither. M. DclJon, fays, “ Au refte comme tous 
« ces infulaires nicncnt une vie dilloluc et dereglee, 1: 

** plus part font infeftes de maladies veneriennes : 
“ dont ils fe gueriflent d’une fa^on tres particuliere 
* See.” See Dellon, vol. i. page 44. edit, ut fupra. 
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The gout, likewife, is every where found, 
though it fcems milder in its effedts, and lefs 
frequent, than in Europe, which may partly 
be owing to the extreme temperance of the 
people, and to the humour being in fome 
degree carried off by the almoft conftant 
perfpiration that is produced by the heat of 
the climate. 

The fmalt-pox, wherever it appears, is 
more rapid in its progrels, and generally 
more fatal, than in colder countries. Vil¬ 
lages may be feen almoft wholly deferted 
by their inhabitants from the apprehenfion 
of this dilbrder; which circumftancc, 
among other things, may ferve as a proof, 
that they do not believe in predeftination. 

The Hindoos are prohibited under the 
fevered penalty, that of lofing their caft, 
from quitting Hindoftan without permif- 
fionj and the rules and reftridtions with 

refpedl 
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refpeft to their diet, render it almoft im- 
poffible, without fome exemption from 
them. Whether merchants and bankers 
have a general difpenfation, or travel by 
particular leave of the principal Brahmans 
at the places where they refide, we know 
not: but they and their agents now, as 
formerly, fettle in different foreign coun¬ 
tries, and perform the voyages neceffary to 
their occupation. They, however, every 
where abftain from eating fuch food as is 
forbidden them by their laws, and obferve, 
as far as poffible, their ablutions, and other 
religious duties *. 

There is a clafs of people, called Ban- 
jaries , that do not belong to any call:, or 
any particular part of Hindoftan. They 
live in tents, and travel in feparate bodies, 
each of which is governed by its own par- 


* Mr. Stuart, and others, who have vifited thofc 
eftabliihed in foreign countries. 


ticular 
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ticular regulations. They come frequently 
to towns on the fea-coaft, with oxen loaded 
with wheat and other articles; and, in ex¬ 
change, take away fpices, cotton, and wool¬ 
len cloths; but principally fait, which they 
carry to the interior parts of the country. 
Many of thefe parties have fomethoufands of 
oxen belonging to them. They are rarely 
otherways molefted, even in war, than by 
being fometimes prefled into the fervice of 
an army to carry baggage or provifions; but, 
as foon as their fervices are no longer want¬ 
ed, they are paid and difmiiTed, 

There are many monuments in India, 
which prove that the Hindoos, not only 
in the fcience of aftronomy, but alfo in 
mechanics, and other arts, had a know¬ 
ledge greatly fuperior to that which they 
now poflfefs; and there is a particular cha¬ 
racter ftamped on all their ancient works, 
which, like the pencil of a painter, dil- 
tinguilhes the original from the perform¬ 
ance 
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ance of thofe who may have copied it, how¬ 
ever excellent, or even fuperior, the copy 
may be. But though I do not pretend to 
give my opinion as decifive upon the fub- 
jed, I cannot help obferving, that in exa¬ 
mining fome ftatues of Egyptian workman- 
ftiip, their ftrong refemblance to thofe of 
the Hindoos gave me the idea of a copy, in 
which fiome of the acceflary parts of the ori¬ 
ginal were left out. In the art of painting, 
the Hindoos certainly do not excel; nor 
does any thing remain to fhewthat they were 
ever much fuperior to what they now are. 
They are not fo deficient in the art of colour¬ 
ing as in drawing, and they feem to be 
almoft wholly ignorant of the principles of 
perfpedive. In fculpture, they appear to have 
made greater progrefs. Their ftatues, as I have 
before obferved, bear a great refemblance to 
thofe of the Egyptians; and though in gene¬ 
ral they are rudely executed, and without 
much regard to anatomy, many of them 
difcover a degree of {kill fcarcely furpafled 
by the bell Grecian artifts. 

Vol. II. G 6 A proof 
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A proof of the once flcurifhing (late of 
archite&vre among them, is to be found in 
fome of their ancient temples* While the 
ftupendous fize of the towers, the height 
and folidity of the walls, the Ipace that is 
enclofed by them, and the immenfe labour 
that the whole announces, excite our won¬ 
der, and impofe refpeit; we find caufc to ad¬ 
mire the beauty, and often the fimplicity, of 
their compofition. Many are ftill in a ftate of 
perfect prefervation, but others appear to be 
almoft entirely conftru&ed of the fragments 
of ancient works deftroyed by the Maho- 
medans, and rebuilt by the pious Hindoos, 
when they had obtained a refpitc from per¬ 
fection, but had loft their tafte and know¬ 
ledge in the arts. The temples at Joadpour 
are a remarkable inftance of this fad; there, 
are to be feen columns ftanding upon ancient 
capitals, others fupporting bales, and mafiy 
piers, conftru&cd entirely of mutilated pieces 
of fculpture. 

The ftudy of medicine is followed in 
Kiudcftan, ! y perfons who devote them- 
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felves entirely to that profeflion. In their 
books are to be found the names, and fup- 
pofed caufes of almoft all difeafes that are 
known, and receipts for the remedies that 
are to be applied. They confult the pulfe 
with much attention, and, perhaps aided 
by the great fenfibility of their touch, they 
difeern with exa&nds the lcaft variation 
in its motion. In all bilious cafes they 
preferibe copious purging, but are at all 
times averfe to bleeding, or vomiting. In 
feverilh complaints, they chiefly truft for 
a cure to extreme abftinence, and large 
draughts of ov/gi, or light gruel made of rice. 
Mr. Stuart, whom I have already quoted, 
being with Hyder Ally in the engagement 
in which he was defeated by the Mahrattas, 
was left on the field covered with wounds, 
and taken prifoner. Befides gun-fhot 
wounds, he had many deep cuts on the 
head and arms with the fabre. He was put 
into a choultry ; his wounds were examinr 
edj and no bail having lodged, they were 

waihed 
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wafhed and tied up with frefh leaves, the 
names of which he does not remember. 
In fifteen days he was entirely out of 
danger, and able to move about; but 
during that time he had tafted nothing but 
cangi . 

According to the accounts of the mif- 
fionaries *, the Hindoos poflefs a confi- 
derable degree of knowledge in chemiftry; 
and alchemy is as much in vogue and as 
ruinous in its confequences, as it was for¬ 
merly in Europe. 

We do not poflefs any fufficient know¬ 
ledge of their mufic, to enable us to give an 
opinion upon it. But though fome of their 
airs are very melodious, they feem to be 
but little advanced in that art, compara¬ 
tively with the progrefs it has made in 
Europe. 


* La Croze, vol. ii. p. 309. 


They 
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They have a great variety of mufical in- 
ftruments. Thofe ufed in war are, a 
kind of great kettle drum, which is car¬ 
ried on a camel, and fometimes on an ele¬ 
phant; the Dole, a fort of long narrow 
drum, that is flung round the neck of 
the perfon who beats it; the Tamtam, 
a flat drum, refembling a tabor, but larger 
and louder; the Talan, or cymbal; and 
various forts of trumpets. But inftead of 
the trumpet, the mountaineers and inha¬ 
bitants of the woods ufe a horn, and 
thofe on the fea-coaft fometimes a large 
conch (hell. 

To accompany the dancers and fingers, 
they generally ufe the Dole and Tamtam, 
by occafionally ftriking or rubbing them 
with their fingers ; flutes of different forts; 
finall cymbals that are frequently made of 
filver; and the Bein, or Vina, a ftringed in- 
ftrument, which is played upon in the fame 

manner 
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manner as the guitar, but is larger, and 
has greater powers *. 

The Tary is a trumpet of great fize and 
moil lugubrious found, which they fome- 
times ufe to announce the death of per- 
fons of diftin&ion, and conftantly at their 
funerals. 

At the temples they occafionally ufe all 
their different inftruments. 

There are ftrollers, whofe occupation is 
to intrap fnakes, who ufe an inftrument 
called Magouty, refembling a fmall bag¬ 
pipe, in order, as they pretend, to bring 
them from their lurking-places by the 
charm of their mufic. They carry a nujn- 
ber of thofe reptiles with them in bags, 
which, though of the moft venomous kind. 


* See Sketch VIII. 


they 
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they take out with the naked hand ; and, 
throwing them on the ground, they are 
taught to rear and move about to the 
found of the Magouty. They very gravely 
fay, that by certain incantations, which 
they only are acquainted with, they cannot 
do them any harm. But it is probable, 
that the fangs which convey the poifon 
are taken out; though others fay, that 
they only have the precaution to make 
them expend their venom, by frequently 
biting fomething previous to their fhewing 
them. 

Some of their jugglers are fo extremely 
expert, that feveral of the early travellers 
and miflionaries feem to have been fully 
perfuaded, that many of their tricks were 
performed by fupernatural powers, obtained 
l>y means of conjurations. 

When we obferve how few and fimple 
the utenfils are, that are employed by the 

Vo l. II. H artifans 
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artifans in Hindoftan of every kind, we 
mud be furprifed at the nicenefs and delicacy 
of fome of their works, and the fize and 
magnificence of others; for which nothing 
but the extreme attention and unwearied 
patience which chara&erife the inhabitants 
of that country can account. 

The weaver early in the morning fets 
up his loom under the ihadc of a tree, 
and takes it down in the evening. The 
fine muflins are indeed woven within doors, 
the thread being too delicate to be expofed 
to the agitation of the air; but it is not 
uncommon, near manufacturing villages, 
to fee groves full of looms employed in 
weaving the coarfer cloths. 

The filverfmith often works for daily 
hire, and brings his whole apparatus to the 
houfe of the perfon who employs him. 
His furnace is a common earthen pot; 
his crucibles are made of clay mixed with 

7 the 
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the afltes of cow-dung; and thefe, with a 
fmall anvil, a file, a hammer, and a pair 
of pincers, form a pretty exadt lift of the 
furniture of his fliop. With clay, modelled 
with the fingers, he will imitate any thing 
that may be given to him; and fome of 
their works in filligrce are extremely de¬ 
licate and curious. 

The utenfils of all the artifans and 
manufacturers partake of the fame kind of 
fimplicity. 

Lacquering and gilding muft have been 
long known to the Hindoos, and employed 
by them in various works of luxury and 
ornament. We find them in ufe all ovgr 
Hindoftan, though, in fome parts, the lac¬ 
quering is in a greater degree of perfection 
than in others *. 

In 


* Bernier, in fpeakingof the Kaftimirians, fays: 

Ha “ Ils 
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In the towns and villages, not only every 
caft, but each clafs of artifans and manufac¬ 
turers, has its own particular quarter. The 
Chandalas and all unclean tribes are in fome 
extremity by themfelves, nor dare they even 
pafs through the ftreets that are inhabited 
by any fuperior cafts. 

Rice is the principal article of nourifh- 
ment of all the natives; and the firft object 
of attention in the cultivation of it, is to 
have the foil plentifully fupplied with water. 
If there be a fcarcity of water, the harveft is 
fcanty in proportion to it; and a fucceffion of 


Ils font des Palekys, des bois de lits, dcs coffres, 
“ des ecritoires, des caflettes, des cuiilers et plufieurs 
“ autres fortes de petits ouvrages, qui ont une beaute 
“ toute particuliere, et qui fe diflribuent par toutes 
4t les Indes. Ils favent y donner un vernis, et fuivre 
“ et contrefaire fi adroitement les veines d’un certain 
bois, qui en a de fort belles, y appliquant des filets 
“ d’or, qu’il n’y a rien de plus beau.” 

Voyages de Bernier. 

dry 
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dry weather in the rainy feafon is fure to 
produce a famine. In travelling through 
Hindoftan, fome opinion may be formed 
of the wifdom and benignity of the govern¬ 
ment, by the number, and ftate of pre- 
fervation, of the tanks and water^courfes *. 
Unhappily, in many of thofe countries that 
groan under a foreign yoke, thefe and 
other public works of utility or magni¬ 
ficence, being neglected, are going gradually 
to decay. 

When the rice is grown to a certain 
height, it is plucked up, and tranfplanted 
in fmall parcels into fields of about a 
hundred yards fquare, which are feparated 
from each other by ridges of earth, and 
daily fupplied with water, that is let in 
upon them from the neighbouring tanks. 

When the water in the tanks falls below 
the level of the channels that are made to 


* See page 105. 

H 3 let 
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let it out, it is drawn by what is called on 
the coaft of Coromandel a Picoti, a machine 
equally Ample and ingenious. It is com- 
pofed of a piece of timber, generally a palm- 
tree, fixed upright in the ground, fupportcd 
on each fide, and forked at the top to ad¬ 
mit another piece, which moves tranfverfely 
on a ftrong pin driven through the fork. 
The tranfverfe timber is fiat on one fide, 
and has pieces of wood acrofs it, in the 
manner of fteps. At one end of this tim¬ 
ber there is a large bucket, at the other a 
weight. A man walking down the fteps 
throws the bucket into the well or tank; 
by going up, and by means of the weight, 
he raifes it; and another perfon {landing 
below empties it into a channel made to 
convey the water into the fields. The man 
who moves the machine may fupport him- 
felf by long bamboos that are fixed in the 
way of a railing from the top of the piece 
of upright timber towards the well. On 
emptying the buckets, they fing out the 

number 
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number that has been drawn, and add to it 
the name of Samj, or fome other deity. 
Every garden has its Picotis, and every 
evening at fun-fet you fee them in motion, 
and hear the fong. 

In a country fo full of inhabitants, and 
where the price of labour is fo cheap, thofc 
complicated machines that are invented to 
fupply the place of many hands, being lefs 
required, genius in this refped is feldom 
excited j and the knowledge of the Hindoos 
in mechanic powers and the laws of 
motion, fee ms therefore to have only kept 
pace with their wants. 

Befides rice, there is a variety of other 
grains, which, as they require lefs water, 
may be planted on high lands. But for 
the rice they choofe the lowed fituations 
that can be found. Wheat, I believe, is no 
where cultivated lower than about the 20th 
degree of latitude, and even there, it is only 
H 4 to 
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:o be found in valleys, in the mountain¬ 
ous parts of the country; but it is every 
where to be purchafed, as, befide what is 
imported by fea, it is brought into the 
fouthern provinces by the Bai/jaries *. 

The RiutSy or cultivators of the ground, 
are now kept, in many countries, in a ftate 
of great penury and wretchednefs; a me¬ 
lancholy reflc&ion, efpecially when we con- 
fider, that on their labour depends what 
we enjoy. I remember, in travelling, to 
have fpoken, by an interpreter, to fome 
who were repofing themfelves in the heat 
of noon in a Tope f, or grove, where I 
happened to halt. They gave me an ac¬ 
count of their fatigues and their misfor- 


* See page 89. 

t Topes are very frequent, and fome of them arc pi 
confiderable extent, containing perhaps too acres ol 
land. They are generally either of Tamarind 01 
Mango-trees, planted in regular rows. 


tunes 3 
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tunes; and, making ufe of fome of thofc 
geftures that arc common to the people of 
India, and often very expreflive: one of 
them fhewed me his feet covered with 
blifters, by being alternately in the water 
and on the fcorching ground; and point¬ 
ing to fome coarfe rice and a few pepper 
pods, faid : “ This is all we have in return'' 
I am forry to add, that I fear he gave but 
too faithful a reprefentation of the ftate of 
fome millions befides himfelf. 

With the firft accounts we have of Hin- 
doftan, and as far as inquiry has yet been 
able to go, a mighty empire at once opens 
to our view, which, in extent, riches, and 
the number of its inhabitants, has not yet 
been equalled by any one nation on the 
globe. We find falutary laws, and an in¬ 
genious and refined 1'yft.em of religion, 
eftablilhed; fciences and arts known and 
pradifed; and all of thefe evidently brought 
to perfedion by the accumulated expe¬ 
rience 
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rience of many preceding ages. We fee a 
country abounding in fair and opulent 
cities*; magnificent temples and palaces; 

ufeful 


* Gour , called alfo Lucknouti, fuppofed to be the 
Gangia Regia of Ptolemy, ftood on the left bank of 
the Ganges, (in looking towards Calcutta,) about twenty- 
five miles below Rajial, in lat. 24°, 53", and long, 
from Greenwich, 88 Q , 4". It is faid to have been the 
capital of Bengal feven hundred and thirty years before 
Ohrid. It was repaired and beautified by the Maho- 
xnedan emperor Acbar, who gave it the name of Je- 
putabad; but was deferted by its inhabitants on ac¬ 
count of an epidemical diftemper, who imagined that 
It was abandoned by its patron deity, and devoted to 
divine vengeance. No part of the fite of ancient Gour 
is nearer to the prefent bank of the Ganges than four 
miles and a half j but a fmall dream, which commu¬ 
nicates with the Ganges, runs by its wed fide, and is 
navigable in the rainy feafon. On the ead fide, in 
fome places within two miles of it, is the river Ma- 
handa, which is always navigable, and alfo runs into 
the Ganges. The ruins of Gour are on the old bank 
of the Ganges, and extend not lei's than fifteen miles 
in length, and from two to three in breadth. Several 
villages dand on part of its fite; the remainder is 

covered 
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ufeful and ingenious artifts employing the 
precious ftones and metals in curious work- 

manfhip ; 


covered with thick forcfts, the habitation of tygers and 
other beads of prey; or become arable land, though 
the foil is chiefly compofed of briek-duft. 

Maj. Rennf.l. 

Cartilage, the ruins of which are of great extent, 
is fltuated on the right bank of the Ganges, (in look- 
ing towards Calcutta,) near the place where the Caliny 
or Calinuddy river joins it, in lat, 27, 3. and eaft 
long, from Greenwich 80. 13. It is faid to have 
cxifted above one thoufand years before Chrift, and is 
mentioned as the capital of Hindollan under the 
prcdccefl'or of Phoor, or Porus. The fucccflor of 
Porus, Sinfarchuud, or the Sandracotta of the Greeks, 
paid tribute to Alexander’s fucccfibrs} and Jona, the 
fecond in fuccefiiot: from Sinfarchund, reigned at 
Cannoge; it may therefore be fuppofed that, as it was 
the capital under the prcdeceflor of Porus, and under 
Jona, it was alfo the capital in the intermediate reigns} 
and if fo, it was the place where the ambafladors of 
Scleucus were received, which they mention by the 
name of Palibothra. In extent and grandeur, Cannoge 
perfeftly anfwcrs to the defeription of Palibothra 
Some Hindoo writers give magnificent accounts of its 

riches 
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manfhip; manufacturers fabricating cloths 
which, in the finenefs of their texture, anc 

the 


riches and populoufnefs. No longer ago than th< 
fixth century it contained thirty thoufand {hops ant 
ftalls where beetle-nut was fold *. 

Ptolemy mates Palibothra appear to be in lat. 27 
between the towns of Malibi on the weft, and Athena- 
garum on the eaft. The real latitude of Cannoge, bj 

obfervation. 

The leetle is a leaf of a hot aromatic quality, wind 
grows on a creeper, that twills itfelf round a llender tat 
tree, planted in regular groves on purpofe for the teeth 
plant. The Hindoos chew the leaf with the arek nut, and 
a fmall quantity of Ihell lime ; this mixture, in chewing, 
produces a reddilh juice, which they fpit out. 

The arek nut grows on a tail llraight tree, which is often 
ufed for mails and yards of the fmall veffels of the natives. 
—The nut has no Ihell, and when divefted of the lkin, and 
dried, rclembles in fize and colour, the nutmeg. 

The ufe of the beetle, by both fexes, and all ranks, is 
univerfal all over India, and not merely confined to Hin- 
doftan. It is conllantly prefented to vifitors, prepared in 
fmall parcels, of a fit fize to be put into the mouth, con¬ 
fining of two or more leaves, Ipread with a fmall quantity 
of the Ihell lime, and folded and neatly wrapped round a piece 
of the arek nut. Sometimes the cardantiuro, or a bit of 
dove, is added. 
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the beauty and duration of fome of their 
dyes, have, even yet, been but barely imi¬ 
tated 


obfervatlon, is 27. 3. and the latitudes given by him 
to Malibi and Athenagarum, are nearly thofe of Ma- 
tura and Audia, or Oude. The diftances of the two 
former from Palibothra, anfwer minutely to the dif¬ 
tances of the two latter from Cannoge. I am of opi¬ 
nion that we may place fome reliance on the pofition 
given by Ptolemy to Palibothra, for on a comparifoti 
of the latitudes of five different places between the 
Indus and the Ganges, I find the greateft difference to 
be only twelve miles between his and mine. 

Ptolemy. 

32. 20. Attock 


Taxilla, the pafs of the 1 
Indus, or Attock, J 

Conflux of the Hydafpes \ 
and Indus - J 

Malseta - - - 

Ardone - 

Dedali - - - 


30. co. 

25. 54. Mirrta 
30. 12. Ajodin 


32. 20. 

29. 48. 

25. 50. 

30. t S . 


30. 32. Debalpour 30. 24. 


But it (hould not be forgotten that the country be¬ 
tween Sinde and Palibothra was the beft known to 
the ancients. 

Pliny affigns for the fite of Palibothra a fpot four 
hundred and twenty-five Roman miles below the con¬ 
flux of the Ganges and Jomanes, or Jumna; and alfo 

enumerates 
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tated by other nations f. The traveller 
was enabled to journey through this im- 

menfe 


f Hlhdoftan has fcarcely any mines of gold or 
fiiver, and the vaft quantities of thofe metals that 
were found circulating in coins, and employed in 
works of luxury and embellifhment, were chiefly pro¬ 
cured in exchange for its manufa&ures, and were the 
contributions of other nations. Pliny, in fpeaking of 
the route from Egypt to India, fays, “ it is as yet but 
“ little known by the public, notwithftanding it is of 
“ fo much importance, as there is not a year that 
India does not receive fifty millions of fefterces for 
« its merchandize, on which the traders gain a hun- 
“ dredforone.” 


enumerates particulars of the diftance between the 
Indus and the mouth of the Ganges: and although 
he does not in all cafes correfpond with the map, yet it 
mud be allowed that, upon the whole, there is a de¬ 
gree of confiftency in his account of the refpc&ive po- 
fition of places, that merits confideration. 

In order to afeertain Pliny’s fcale, it will be nccef* 
fary to compare his diftances with mine in fome known 
part of the route from Indus to the mouth of the 
Ganges; and none appears fitter for this purpofe, than 

the 
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menfe country with eafe and fafety; th< 
public roads were {haded with trees t( 

defeat 


the fpace between the part of the Jumna neareft to tb 
ordinary road into Hindoftan, and its conflux with tlv 
Ganges. This diftance in Pliny is 623 miles, am 
on my map 354 geographical miles; fo that T ?/ 5 of ; 
geographical mile is equal to a mile of Pliny reduce* 
to horizontal diftance, or about tb by the windings o 
the road, agreeing nearly with a Roman mile, fo 
which it was doubtlefs intended. Taking this for . 
fcale, we ftiall find that about no fuch miles will read 
from the aforefaid part of the Jumna, to the part o 
the Ganges which is neareft to that, or about Moony- 
gurry; 286 more will reach to Cannoge, which, bein; 
at the junction of the Calini with die Ganges, and . 
very large place, lam inclined tofuppofe that Calim: 
paxa is meant for it; and 228 more will reach to th 
conflux of the Ganges and Jumna, that is, to Allah ; 
bad. Between the Indus and Hyphafis (Sedege), th* 
proportions do not hold fo good. For inftance, be. 
tween the Indus and Hydafpes (Behat) Pliny reckon 
120miles; which by my map is 135, if Alexand 
came by Rotas, the ordinary road; for had he tab 
the road that Timur did, the diftance would be i • • 
than I2«. Again, between the Hydafpes and 1 1 
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defend him from the fcorching fun; at 
convenient diftances buildings were ere&ed 

for 


phafis, Pliny reckons 390 miles, which is only 300 
by the ufuai route towards Sirhind, and 35c, fuppofing 
he went towards the lower parts of the river, which 
I think highly probable: but as the country between 
the Hydafpes and Hyphafis was the feat of war, in 
which it may be fuppofed that Alexander was often led 
out of the direct road, it cannot be expected that the 
diftance of this part fliould be fo well afeertained as 
the others. 

Between Alexander’s pofition on the Hyphafis 
(Setlege), and the Jomanes (Jumna), Pliny reckons 
336 miles, which exceeds the diftance between thofe 
rivers in the line of the great road from Lahore to 
Delhy about rod miles; but 336 miles is really the 
diftance between the Jumna and that part of the Hy¬ 
phafis (or Setlege), below the conflux with the Bea, 
and which I fuppofe to have been Alexander’s pofition 
when he ere&ed his altars. 

Pliny ftates that Palibothra is 425 miles below 
the conflux of the Ganges and Jumna, and the 
mouth of the Ganges 638 miles from Palibothra, or 
1063 from the conflux. It is true that this diftance 
on the map is only 1000 fucb miles by the road $ but 
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for him to repofe in; a friendly Brahman 
attended to fupply his wants; and lio- 
fpitality and the laws held out afliftancc and 
prote&ion to all alike, without prejudice or 
partiality *. 

Their laws being interwoven with their 
religious doctrines, perhaps threw too great 
a preponderance on the fide of the prieft- 
hood ; but the evil which this might have 

we fhould reflect, that our own ideas of this diftanre 
did not come nearer the truth after an intercourfe of 
near two centuries with India, and indeed until the 
prefent time} for it will be found that Monficur 
D’Anville’s map of India, publifhed in 1752, repre- 
fentsthc diflance as much fliort of the truth as Pliny 
goes beyond it. Maj. Rlnnix. 

* Sunt et apud Ijk’os, flatuti prtneipes qui injurias 
ah advenis prohibeant. Si qui aegretantes, comluftis 
medicis curant; dcfunclofquc fepeliunt, comm pecu- 
nia proximis tradita. Dial. Sic. 1 . 2. cap. 1 o. 

The fame is confirmed by authors from whom Strabo 
has copied. 

Vol. II. I occa- 
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occafioned feems, in fome fort, to have 
been redified by the exclufion of the 
members of that order from any temporal 
employments; fo that while they guarded 
the people from tyranny, they fecured to 
the fovereign the peaceable obedience of 
his fubjeds. 

The feiences, being confined to a par¬ 
ticular fet of men, perhaps could not take 
that flight which they have done in countries 
where they are open to the world at large, 
and where genius is encouraged and re- 
fpeded in whatever fphere it may appear. 
The priefts in Hindoftan feem early to 
have forefeen, that advancement in know¬ 
ledge would produce the decline of their 
fpiritual authority, and they guarded there¬ 
fore againft it, with a degree of caution and 
iuccefs, fcarcely to be examplcd in any 
other civilifcd country. Yet, with all the 
exceptions that can be made, we muft allow, 
that their laws and government tended, as 

much 
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touch as any others we are acquainted with, 
to procure peace and happinefs. They 
were calculated to prevent violence, to pro¬ 
mote benevolence and charity, to keep 
the people united among thcmfclvcs, and 
to hinder their tranquillity from being 
difturbed by the introduction of foreign in¬ 
novations. 

We afterwards fee the empire over-run 
by a fierce race of men, who, in the be¬ 
ginning of their furious conqucfts, en¬ 
deavoured, with their country, to fubdue 
the minds of the Hindoos. They maf- 
facred the people tortured the priefts ; 
threw down many of the temples; and, 
what was ftill more afflicting, converted 
fome of them into places of worfhip for 


* Tamerlane ordered about ico,cco Hindoo cap- 
lives to be put to death at once, which was immediate] v 
tinted by his cavalry. 

I 2 their 
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their prophet *: till, at length, tired with 
the exertion of cruelties which they found 
to be without effect, and guided by their 
intereft, which at leaft led them to wifh for 
tranquillity, they were conftrained to let a 
religion and cuftoms fubfift, which they 
found it impoflible to deftroy. But during 
thefe fcenes of devaftation and bloodfhed, 
the fciences, being in the foie pofleffion of 
the priefts, who had more preffing cares to 
attend to, were negleded, and are now al- 
moft forgotten. 


* The tempk of Eithuar at Benares is now a Ma¬ 
hometan mofque, and two lofty minarets were erected 
on it by order of Aurengzebe. Mr. Forster. 


C ”7 3 


SKETCH XIII. 

Affinity between the Religion of Siam , 
China , Japan y and Thibet , Aforf o/' 
Hindojlan *, 

^jpHE Talop'insy or Siamefe priefts, feem 
generally to acknowledge, that their 
religious do&rines were brought from the 
weft. They fay, that the Deity having ap¬ 
peared in the world, and more efpecially 
on the banks of the Ganges , in different 
fliapes, aflumed the figure of a black man, 
with curled hair, took the name of Samana 
Codom , and came to Siam. M. Ziegenbalg 


* With the religion of Arracan and Pegu we are 
not much acquainted, but as far as I have been able to 
learn, it is almoft entirely the fame with that of Siam. 

I 3 informs 
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informs us, that, according to the afiertions 
of fome Hindoos, Vifhnou, in one of his 
incarnations, deftroyed, or difperfed, two 
heretical feds, one called the Buddergucuh , 
and the other the Sbamanargueuls or Sama - 
mens *, who, efpecially the latter, afFeded 
to defpife the theology of the Brahmans, 
and denied the exiftence of a Supreme 
Being. M. de la Croze imagines from 
hence, that the religion and fcience of the 
Hindoos may have been carried to Siam 
by the Samaniens. In fupport of this 
conjedure, he quotes two paffages from 
M. de la Loubere; in one of which it is 
alleged, that the people of Siam do not 
adore a fupreme invifible Being; and in 
the other, fpeaking of their firft legiflator, 
it is faid that Codom was his name, and 
that Samana means, in Balk language, a 
devotee of the forejls. But I confers that 
the inference drawn by M. de ia Croze, 


* See vol. i. p. 244. 

does 
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does not appear to me to be conclufive; 
for if the Samaniens were driven from 
Hindoftan by the Brahmans on account of 
their herefies, it is very improbable that 
they fhould teach in another country the 
dottrincs they had condemned in their 
own; and the opinion, that the Siamefe 
do not believe in a fupreme invifible Bring, 
feems to have been haftily adopted by 
ftrangers, from their not finding a temple 
dedicated to his worfhip, and obferving 
that the adoration and offerings of the mul¬ 
titude were directed to particular deities. 
But the aflertion of the Brahmans makes it 
by no means certain that the Samaniens 
denied the exiflcncc of Cod ; and if we 
are difpolcd to believe their cxpulfion from 
Hindoftan and their arrival in Siam, we 
may attribute it to fome other caufe befide 
atheifm. Like the Jcfuits of Europe, it is 
fiud that the Samaniens, being diftinguiflied 
for their manners and learning, became the 
objects of jcaloufy to the pricflhood. 

I 4 


Father 
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Father Tachard informs us, that a famous. 
Snncra *, in (peaking on the myfteries 
of his religion, gave the following account 
of its origin, which, though it materially 
differs from the (lory of Samana Codcvi y 
will be found to be intimately connected 
with the opinions and do&rines of tire 
Hindoos. He laid, that about 2231 f years 
ago, a youag virgin, being infpired from 
heaven, quitted the world, and wandered 
into the moft unfrequented parts of an 
extenfxve foreft, there to await the coining 
of a God that had been long announced to 
anxious mankind. While (he was one 
day proftrate in prayer, (he was impreg¬ 
nated by the fun-beams. Some time after¬ 
wards, perceiving (he was with child, 


* A fuperior among the Talopins , or Siamefe pridts. 

f I am inclined to doubt the accuracy of both 
M. de la Loubere and Father Tachard, as well as of 
Kxmpfer, in the date aferibed by them to the origin 
of the Siamefe religion. 


though 
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though coni’cious of her virgin innocence, 
her modefty was abaflied, and (he fled 
farther into the foreft, to hide herfelf from 
the eye of man. Arriving at the border of 
a lake that is between Siam and Camboia, 
fhe was there delivered of a heavenly boy. 
13 ut the virgin mother be : g without milk 
to nourifh him, in her maternal anxiety 
broke out into lamentations of dcfpair. 
While fire was thus bewailing her mif- 
fortune, (he faw a plant moving on the 
water j fhe was attracted towards it; fire 
held her fon in her arms ; the flower 
opened to receive him, and again contract¬ 
ing itfelf, formed his cradle*. There leav¬ 
ing him fhe retired, and being abforbed in 
contemplation on what had pafled, fhe 
difappeared, being, it is imagined, imme¬ 
diately conveyed to heaven, without palling 


'* In fome antique engraved (tones we find a boy 
fitting in the Lotos, which is fuppofed to reprefent 
the dawn. 


through 
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through thofe ftages to which mortals in 
general are condemned. A holy hermit, 
who had come to the fame fpot to attend 
the accomplilhment of a promife, that he 
JJjould behold the divinity before he died, in 
awful filcnce faw what we have related.— 
The mother was gone, nor was there any 
profpect of her returning. The hermit 
advanced with reverence, and brought away 
the infant God. But io extraordinary a 

4 

prodigy could not long be concealed. The 
people laid, the true prince was born, and 
the rulers being alarmed, fought to deftroy 
him. The hermit therefore fled with him 
to Camboia, where he kept him concealed 
in a delert. Though hut a child, he per¬ 
formed many wonderful miracles ; his fame 
was fpread abroad; and when arrived at 
the age of twelve years, he came back 
with the hermit to Siam. 


Father Tachard fays, that the Talopius 
have the higheft veneration for the flower 

above- 
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above-mentioned, the name of which be 
did not remember; but the reader will re¬ 
cognize the Nymphea Lotos , Jo much vene¬ 
rated by the Hindoos and Egyptians j and 
indeed the whole ftory is evidently bor¬ 
rowed from the Hindoo mythology. 

The laws and religious doctrines of the 
Siamefe are recorded upon leaves in the 
Balk language, which, like the Sanjkrit, 
excludes all but the learned priefts from 
accefs to the original documents, and in¬ 
verts in them the foie power of inftru&ing 
the reft of the people. They fay, “ a lan- 
“ guage in which lo many myfteries are 
“ communicated, Ihould itfelf be a myftery, 
“ and not profaned by the impious; or, 
“ what may be written in it, mifappre- 
“ bended by the ignorant.” 

Their religion enjoins the adoration of 
God*, and Father Tachard, with anhoneft 


* Vkl. Voy. i'.e Siam dcs P. Jefuites, envoyez par 
le Roy aux Imies ct a ia Chine. 

franknefs. 
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frankncfs, obferves, that as far as regards 
precepts of morality, and inftru&ions for 
our conduit in life, “ no Chriftian can 
“ teach any thing more perfect than wbat 
v it preferibes. It not only forbids its fol- 
** lowers to do ill, but enjoins the neceflity 
“ of doing good, and of ftifling every ira- 
“ proper thought or criminal defire.” 

The belief in an univerfal pervading fpi- 
rit*, and in the immortality and tranf- 
migration f of the foul, form a fundamental 
part of their doitrines; and the metemphy- 
chofis is by them extended not only to the 


* BI. tie la Loubere. Sec vol. i. page 149. 

+ Father Bouchct lays: “ In a monallcry at Siam, 
“ where I learnt the language, convcrfing one tlay with 
a Stutcr/i, who was extremely tenacious of the doc- 
“ trine of the mctcmphychofis, I obferved to him, that 
u he committed fevcral murders as often as he drank 
“ the waters of the Mown (a river of Siam); he 
“ fmiled, but was difconcertcd when 1 Ihewed him 
“ the water in one of thofe fine microfcopcs that we 
“ brought with us from Europe.” 

whole 
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whole animal creation, but to things ap¬ 
parently inanimate, fuch as trees, plants, 
and even rocks *. On that account the 
Talopins are prohibited from difturbing 
the earth, and cutting down any vegetables; 
thereby to imply, that thofe who devote 
themfelves to the fervice of God, fhould 
not employ their attention in making pro- 
vifion for their table ; but rather live on the 
fpontaneous productions of nature, in order 
to fet an example of fobriety and abftinence 
to others. They believe the univerfe to 
be eternal, without beginning or end; but 
they admit that particular parts of it, fuch 
as this world, its productions and inha¬ 
bitants, may be deftroyed and again re¬ 
generated. 

They have their good and evil genii; 
their rural and other deities; who prefide 


* This opinion is alfo to be found among the 
Hindoos. 


over 
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over their forefts and rivers, and interfere 
in all fublunary affairs. 

They are extremely curious to look into 
futurity, by applying to their aflrologers 
and oracles; and there is a famous cavern 
where they go and make lacrilices, and 
confult the priefts who attend there. 

Far from confidering fuicide as a crime, 
in fome cafes they think it commendable; 
that it may render fervice to the foul, by 
delivering it from an inconvenient habita¬ 
tion j and it is not uncommon to find a 
Siamefe hanging upon a particular tree, 
dedicated to the god Mercury, and called 
in Balic Pra-fi-maba-pout or the tree 
facred to the great Mercury. 

M. de la Loubere gives a remarkable in- 
ftancc of a native of Pegu who was at Siam, 


• Du Royaume de Siam, par M. de la Loubere. 

and, 
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and, in the prefence of liis family and 
friends, gradually burnt himfclf to death, 
by rubbing his body with oil, and fitting 
down upon a fire. 

The Talopins are divided into feveral 
degrees or clafles, and live in monafteries 
contiguous to the temples. They make 
vows of chaftity, the breach of which is 
puniihed by the offender being burnt to 
death j but what is fingular, and entirely 
oppofite to the rules obiervediir Hindoftaii, 
any one may enter into the priefthood, and 
after a Certain age may quit it, marry, and 
return into fociety *. 


* If the Hindoo religion was introduced into Siadi 
after a certain mode of civil fociety had been already 
cflablilhed there, it is not to be wondered at, that the 
fvltem obferved in HinJoffcm, of feparating the people 
into calls, fliould there have been found impracticable. 
The Talopins, however, arc diftinguilhed from, and 
elevated above, the bulk of the people nearly in the 
1'arae manner as the llrahtnans aiuongft tl»e Hindoos. 

6 They 
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They (have the head and beard. Their 
ufual drefs is a piece of cotton cloth of a 
deep yellow, wrapped round the middle, 
and another piece of the fame kind, which 
is thrown over the left (houlder. 

They maintain with jealous care the re* 
lpe& that they think due to their order j 
which with charitable donations to them- 
felves, and the building and repairing 
temples and monafteries, they inculcate as 
pious duties. They never return a falute 
to a layman, not even to the prince, though 
the prince never fails to falute a Talopitt. 

By the rule of their order, they are en¬ 
joined to go to the temples and perform 
their devotions twice a day, in the morn¬ 
ing and evening: to confefs their faults 
to each other: to be watchful, not to en¬ 
courage any wicked thought, or ever to 
admit into their mind any doubt with re- 
fpe& to their religion: never to fpeak to 

any 
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any of the other fex alone, nor look fted- 
faftly upon any one they may accident¬ 
ally meet: not to prepare their own food, 
but to eat what may be given, or fet be¬ 
fore them, ready drefled : not to enter into 
a houfe to a(k alms, nor to wait for them 
longer at the door than the time that an ox 
may take to drink when he is thirfty: not 
to affeft friendfhip or kindncfs with a view 
to obtain any thing: to be fincere in all 
their dealings, and when it may be ne- 
ceflary to affirm or deny any thing, to fay 
(imply, it is, or it is not: never to be angry 
or ftrike any one; but to be gentle in their 
manners, and compaffionate to all: net to 
keep any weapons of war: not to judge 
any one by faying he is good, or lie is 
bad: not to look at any one with con¬ 
tempt : not to laugh at any one, nor make 
him the fubjeft of ridicule: not to fay that 
any one is well made, or ill made, or hand- 
fome, or ugly : not to frighten or alarm 2nv 
one : not to excite people to quarrel, but en- 
Vol. II. K deavovr 
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deavour to accommodate their difputes: to 
love all mankind equally: not to boaft 
either of birth or learning; not to meddle 
in any matters of government, that do not 
immediately refped religion: not to be de- 
je&ed at the death of any one : not to kill 
any one: not to drink fpirituous liquors 
of any kind: not to difturb the earth by 
labouring in it: not to cut down any plant 
or tree: not to cover the head: not to 
have more than one drefs: not to lleep out 
of their monaftery, or to turn and go to 
lleep again when once awake: not to 
lleep after eating, until the duties of religion 
are performed: not to eat out of any veflel 
of filver or gold: not to play at any game; 
not to accept of money but by the hand 
of the perfon in the monaftery, who may 
be appointed for that purpofe, and then 
to apply it to charitable and pious works: 
not to envy any one what he may enjoy: 
not to be in anger with any one, and re¬ 
taining that anger, come with him to any 

religious 
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religious ceremony, or a£t of devotion: 
not to deep on the fame bed with any one: 
not to move the eye while fpeaking; nor 
make a noife with the mouth in eating; 
nor fpeak with victuals in the mouth; nor 
pick the teeth before company. Befide 
thefe, they have many other rules refped- 
ing their morals and behaviour *. 

They are called every morning from 
their deep by the found of the go//g ; but 
they are enjoined not to rife, till they 
can difcern the veins in their hands, left 
they ftiould kill any thing, by not feeing, 
and treading upon it. 

Each monaftcry has its far.cra or fu- 
pcrior, who is eleclcd by its members. 
Before the Txloplns cat, having performed 
their ablution, they go with him to the 


* Voy. de M. dc la I.oubere. 
peres JefuUes. 


K 2 


Voy. de Siam de 


temple. 
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temple, and after proftrating themfelves 
before the images, they fit down with their 
legs under them, and chant and perform 
their devotion in the Balic language. 
Father Fontenay, in his relation of a voyage 
from Siam to Macao, in fpeaking of fome 
I'alopins whom he faw at their devotion, 
fays, “ They were fitting on the ground, 
“ with their hands joined together, and 
“ chanted for the fpace of an hour with 
“ their eyes fixed on the idol. But few 
** perfons in Europe perform their devo- 
“ tions with fo much modefty and refpeft, 
M efpecially when they laft fo long. I con- 
“ fefs that their example made me feci 
“ more fenfibly than any fermon could have 
M done, with what humility and reverence 
w we Ihould behave before the majefty 
" of God, when we addrefs him in prayer, 
u or appear before him at the altar.” 

They dine at noon, and except this 
meal, never eat any thing but fruit, or at 

any 
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any time drink any thing but water. In 
the evening they return to the temples, 
and perform their devotions as in the 
morning; the intermediate time, except 
what is fpent at dinner, is employed in the 
education of youth, in reading books con¬ 
taining their do&rines, and in walking 
abroad at certain hours. 

They never offer any bloody facrifice; 
and it is a favourite charity with them, to 
buy animals, and give them their liberty. 

Some of the monafleries have gardens 
and lands belonging to them, which are 
cultivated by the fervants of the convent, 
or perfons hired for that purpofe; as the 
Talophis only refrain from difturbing the 
earth themfelves. 

There are female Talopins who are fub- 
jefb to fimilar rules with the priefts, but who 
K 3 cannot 
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cannot be admitted till they have pafled 
their fortieth year. 

There are devotees among them, who 
lead the moft auftere and folitary lives; 
and almoft entirely refrain from fpeech, in 
order, they fay, that their thoughts may 
not be difturbed from contemplating the 
Almighty. They wander about the coun¬ 
try ; they have neither monafteries, nor 
any other habitation; the people imagine 
that they are protected from the beafts of 
prey, with which the woods abound, by a 
facred influence that furrounds their per- 
fons; and wonderful ftories are told of the 
fierceft of thefe animals, coming with the 
gentlenefs of lambs, and licking their hands 
and their footfteps. 

With the Hindoos, the Siamefe rejedl the 
idea of eternal punifhment; believe that 
the profeflors of any religion may be faved, 
3 by 
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by obferving its precepts, and pra&ifing 
the duties of morality *; and, like them, 
they alfo pretend, that fome holy men have 
the peculiar power to look back upon their 
former date of exiftence f. Many of the 
fuperftitious prejudices that are to be found 
among the Hindoos, prevail equally with 
the people of Siam. They obferve the 
feafts of the new and full moon, and think 
the days that from the change precede the 
full, more fortunate than thofe that follow 
it. Their almanacks are marked with 
lucky and unlucky days; but Sunday con- 
ftantly occupies a place among the former, 
as bearing the name of a planet, that is the 
particular object of their adoration. Neither 
the prince, nor any one who has the means 
of applying to aftrologers, will undertake 
any thing without confulting them. They 
look upon the cries of certain birds, the 


* Voy. des peres Jefuites, &c. 
f See Sketch VI. vol. i. page 169. 

K. 4 howling? 
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howlings of animals, a ferpent croffing the 
road, or any thing falling without an 
evident caufe, as unfavourable omens; and 
fuch occurrences are fuflicient to prevent 
them from fetting out on a journey, and 
to induce them to put off any bufinefs, how¬ 
ever urgent it may be. 

The boys, at the age of about feven years, 
are fent to monafteries, where they are in- 
ftruCted in reading, writing, and accounts. 
The Siamefe are fond of poetry, nor are 
men of letters unacquainted with its rules; 
and they employ it in love fubjefts, moral 
fables, hiftories of their heroes, and ftories 
taken from their mythology *. Many 
of the mufical inftruments of Siam, are the 
fame with thofe ufed in the temples of the 


* For an account of the aftronomy of the Siamefe, 
which has evidently been received from Hindoitan, I 
refer the reader to the works of M. de la Loubere, M, 
le Gentil, and M. Bailli, which have been already 
mentioned. 


Hindoos, 
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Hindoos, and were probably introduced 
with their religion * 

The Siamefe, in general, bury the dead: 
the bodies of perfons of diftindtion are, how¬ 
ever, burnt with much fhew and ceremony : 
but if it was ever the cttftom for the widow 
to burn herlelf with the corpfe of her huf- 
band, it is no longer obferved. The 
bodies and alhes of the dead are generally 
buried under ftnall pyramids, that are built 
round the temples; fometimes the afhes 
are thrown into a facred river, as a thing 
fuppofed to be propitious to the foul of the 
deccafed. All offer faeriffee to tire manes 
of their relations. Tliey imagine that 
they fometimes appear to them in dreams ; 
and, as often as this happens, the funeral 
facrifices are repeated, and offerings made 
at the temples, for the expiation of their 
fins. 

* La Loubcre, tome ii. p. 2 62 . 

Through- 
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Throughout the vaft empires of China 
and Japan, the prevailing religion is that 
of Fo or Foi\ and though a few variations 
in particular opinions may be difcovered 
among the people who inhabit thefe regions, 
the general fyftem is the fame. So many 
volumes have been written on the religion 
and learning of the Chinefe, and the 
doCtrines of Foe have already been the 
fubjeCt of fo much difcuflion, that it will 
only be neceflary to recall their principal 
features to the recollection of my readers, 
in order to fhew their connection with the 
dodrines of the Hindoos. 

It is faid, that the founder of this religion, 
Fo or jF oe, was the fon of a prince of India j 
that he was bom there, about 1200 years 
before the Chriftian iEra j and that he was 
called Cheka , or Xaca, to the age of thirty, 
when he took the name of Foe, 

Du Halde fixes the time of the intro¬ 
duction of his doCtrines into China, about 

the 
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the 65th year of the Chrittian ./Era, during 
the reign of the emperor Ming. He fays, 
that in confcquence of a dream, that prince 
fent ambafiadors to India, to be inftrudted 
by the Brahmans, who brought back the 
doctrines of Foe. Others infill upon a 
much earlier epoch ; but while they con¬ 
firm the flory of the perfpns who were 
fent to India, they fay, that, as many 
herefies prevailed in China at that time, 
the object of their emhafiy was only to 
have certain tenets explained ; and that the 
emperor, on their return, Blued an edift, 
commanding the dodtrincs of Foe to be 
obferved. But without tiring the reader 
with conjectures about uncertain dates, I 
think there is little doubt that the Samana 
Kantama of Pegu, the Santana Codom of 
Siam, and the Foe or Xaca of China and 
Japan, is the fame perfon, and probably the 
Hindoo Vifbrwu in one of his pretended in¬ 
carnations. The difciples of Foe, fay 
Du Haldc and other mifiionaries, relate 
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many fables of bis incarnations^ and hence 
the number of idols with which the 
Chinefc temples are filled , reprefenting his 
various tranfmigrations, They likewife 
ipeak of Omi to *, or Amida , who is fup- 
pofed to have preceded Foe\ and to have 
lived on the banks of the Ganges; but I 
am inclined to believe, that Amida is 
fome other perfonage in the Hindoo mytho¬ 
logy, whofe hiftory has been imperfectly 
carried to China, or incorrcCtly learnt there 
by the miflionaries. 

From China the doCtrines of Foe were at 
fome uncertain epoch introduced into Japan 
by way of Corea, and being more myfterious 
and lplendid than the original religion of the 
country, they foon obtained many profe- 
lytes,who were named Budzos. The religion 
of Foe is now divided, in both China and 
Japan, into what is called the exterior and 


* See vol. i. note to page 163. 


interior. 
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interior. What I have faid on the religion 
of the Siamefe, may ferve to give a pretty 
exadt idea of the former: by it the people 
are taught to believe in the immortality and 
transmigration * of the foul; in places of 
future rewards and punifhments; and to 
conftder Foe as a divinity ds fee tided upon 
earth for the happinefs of mankind.—The 
judge of the infernal regions pronounces 
fentence on departed fpirits in the fame 
manner, as 1 ~am Rjjub of the Hindoos. 
Thofe fpirits are detained for a certain 
time, treated according to their a&ions, and 
then fent back into the world, to animate 
other bodies of men or beads. The in¬ 
terior religion, it is laid, was long cautioully 


* We are told by St- Francis Xavier, that a pridl 
of Japan obferved to him, in the prefence of the Em¬ 
peror, “ Thou fhouhHl know that the tirn’verfe never 
u had a beginning, and that men, properly (peaking, 
iC never die; that the foul only dlfengagcs itieif from 
“ the body in which it was fhut up, and while th:T 
u body rots in the earth, it kcks another habitation.” 


cot}-* 
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concealed from the vulgar, and only com¬ 
municated, in proportion as ftudents made 
progrefs in learning, and gave proofs of 
their prudence and wifdom. The followers 
of its do&rines pretend, that when Foe or 
Xaca was about to quit this world, he con¬ 
fided to fome of his favourite difciples, 
that hitherto he had taught a religion en¬ 
veloped in metaphors and fymbols adapted 
to the underftandings of the multitude; 
but that the fum of all knowledge was ul¬ 
timately comprized in this, “That every 
w thing came out of fpace, into which 
“ every thing will be again dilfolved. That 
** things only differ from each other in 
“ their fhapes, and not in the particles of 
“ matter which compofe them. That 
“ from the general mafs is formed a man, 
“ a lion, or any other animal; and that 
“ when they are diffolved, and lofe their 
M figure, they are confounded, and mixed 
** together. That therefore all things 

K which we call animate and inanimate, 

<c 


come 
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come from the fame fource, which is not 
« fubjeft to any change.” 

Thofe who profefs the interior dcdlrine, 
do not prcftrate thcmfelves before idols, 
nor believe in the metempfyehofis; and they 
compare their religion to an arch when 
completed, and when the fupporters that 
were neceflary to its conftru&ion, being 
no longer wanted, are taken away. 

Some of the miflionaries have filled it 
the do&rinc of or non-entity, and 

have given its followers the general name 
of Atheifts; but I think a ilrong connec¬ 
tion between it and the Ns.rgbcnny * wor- 
fhip of the Hindoos may be perceived. It 
feems to be founded upon the opinion of 
an umverfal ftrjl caitfc, a fxrvadhig /pint, 
and the ideas entertained with refpedt to 
illufion f. 


* See vol. i. pngc 155. \ S-.v vt-J. i. p.yv 1,9. 

Some 
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Some pretend, that the JirJl principle or 
caufe of every thing cannot be faid to 
have life, or intelligence, or will. That 
it is pure, tranfparent, tranquil, not of 
any fhape, and is the feed or elfence that 
gives life to all we fee. That life confifts in 
the fit union of this principle with matter; 
that it conftitutes the foul, as matter does 
the body; and that death is the feparation 
of them, when they return to their primitive 
fources: that there is no other immortality; 
there is nothing immortal but the Utiiverfal 
caufe : That the greateft happitaefs mortals 
can enjoy, is to abftrad themfelvcs from 
the things of this world, if it were poflible, 
even from the confcioufnefs of exiftence; 
and they recommend the frequent pradice 
of fuch abftradion, or abforption, as the 
way of approaching to that ftate in which 
mankind will terminate their career. The 
opinions of thefe theologifts found many 
profelytes in China and Japan, and the 
jmperor of China, Kaot-Fang, refigned 

his 
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his crown to his Ton, for the fake of prac- 
tifing the doctrine of abf’orption. 

They believe, that after the revolution of 
a number of years, and when fome of the 
conftellations return to a certain point of 
the heavens, the world will be diffolved, 
every thing will return into fpace, will after¬ 
wards be produced as before; and that 
thefe diflolutions and reproductions ever 
have been, and will continue through 
eternity. 

Others, like Gowtama *, fay, that man¬ 
kind have two fouls; the one of a fubtle 
quality, which is the intellectual prin¬ 
ciple ; the other of a coarfer nature, which 
prefides over the fenfes. The feCt that 
praCtife the interior religion in Japan, 
called Xenxus , is chiefly compofed of men 
of rank; many of whom are at the fame 


* Sec vol. i. Sketch X. p. 2.54. 

Vol, II. L time 
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time profeffed admirers of the doctrines of 
Confucius. 

This philofopher is faid to have been 
bom of an illuftrious family in the pro¬ 
vince of Xantung in China, about five 
hundred and fifty years before the Chriftian 
sera, and many ages after his countrymen 
were a civilized and polifhed people. This 
date, which feems to be well afeertained, 
appears fufficient to exclude that given by 
Father Du Halde and others, to the intro¬ 
duction of the dodtrines of Foe; as it is by 
no means probable, that a nation which had 
produced a Confucius , and had conftantly 
admired his writings, ihould have fo uni- 
verfally embraced a religion entirely op- 
pofite to his maxims, and the exterior form 
of which is a mafs of grofs abfurdity: but, 
being in the practice of that religion, the 
priefthood might ftill have fufficient influ¬ 
ence to maintain it, even after the dodtrines 
of Confucius had appeared. He faid, he was 

not 
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not the inventor of thefe do&rines, but had 
taken them from thofe who had preceded 
him, efpecially Tao and Xnn. They 
confift chiefly in maxims of morality. 
No reward is offered for the obfervance 
of them, but fuch as arifes from the prac¬ 
tice of virtue, nor any punifliment but 
what naturally rcfults from vice. His 
followers neither believe in the metempfy- 
chofis, nor in the immortality of the fouls 
of mankind individually; but they feem, 
like the followers of the interior do&rines 
of Foe, and conformable to the opinions of 
many of the Hindoo ami Greek philofo- 
phers, to acknowledge a univerfal fpirit, 
which animates all nature, and receives 
back its emanations , as the fea receives its 
waters. 

The idol of Foe is to be found in all the 
Chinefe temples, which arc numerous; and 
many of them rich and magnificent. Some 
L 2 are 
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are fituated on mountains, in order, as it is 
f:iid, that they may be out of the way of 
all but fuch as come from devotion to vifit 
them; and fome are held in fo great vene¬ 
ration, that pilgrims refort to them from 
the remoteft parts of the empire, not only 
in expiation of their own tranfgreflions, 
but like the Hindoos, to expiate thofe of 
their deeeai'ed parents. 

The Tiros, or temples of the followers 
of Xaca or Foe in Japan, are likewife nu¬ 
merous ; fome of them richly ornamented, 
and containing a variety of idols and 
iigures in bas relief. 


Of thefe idols, that which feems the 
moft refpe&ed, reprefents three pcrfons 
united in one; probably borrowed from 
Jtrimba, Vijhtiou , and Sbira y the triad of 
the Hindoos. Contiguous to each temple 
is either a tank, or running ftream j ablu¬ 
tions 
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tions being equally prefcribcd, though 
probably, on account of the climate, not 
rigorouily obferved, as in India, 

Both China and Japan abound in de¬ 
votees, who endeavour to infure future 
happinefs by voluntary torments and felf- 
denial. The penalties they inffidt upon 
themfelves, are as extraordinary as thofe 
of the Hindoo devotees, and are nearly 
of the fame kind. By the religion of 
Foe, the ufe of meat is forbidden, though 
the prohibition is far from being obferved. 
Many, however, abftain not only from 
meat, but alfo from fifii, eggs, onions, 
garlic, and fpirits ol every kind. 

The Chinefe always bury their dead, 
and it is an objedt either of piety or pre¬ 
caution, to prepare their coffins when in 
perfect health ; and many a one is in poflef- 
fion of this his laft receptacle for years be- 
L 3 fore 
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fore his death, which he occafionally alters, 
or ornaments, according to his fancy or 
means. 

The ftri£l deference of the Chinefe to 
their parents, is well known, and after their 
death, they facrificeto their manes. Over 
the infernal regions, they fuppofe a god 
to prefide, whofe wrath they endeavour to 
appeafe by devotions at the temples, and 
donations to the priefts. 

Previous to the introduction of the doc¬ 
trines of Foe in Japan, the religion of the 
country appears to have been that of the 
Sintos or Camts , although the toleration that 
leems to have been allowed there, from the 
earlieft times, produced a variety of opi¬ 
nions, that were openly profdied, with 
very little reflraint, either from the govern-* 
ment or priefthood. When the country was 
difcovered by Europeans, they found prac- 

tifed 
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tifed there at the fame lime, befide the 
original tenets of Siulo or Cams , the 
Budzo religion, or that of Xaca or FoJ; 
and the opinions of the moralifts, or fol¬ 
lowers of Confucius. 

The Sintos, fuppofing, like the Peruvians, 
that their emperors were of a race fuperior 
to other mortals, offered adoration to their 
fouls. The emperor was, at the fame time, 
high prieft and fovercign. 

The Japanefe divide the princes who have 
reigned over them into three dynafties; 
though all arc fuppofed to be defeended from 
the fame original flock. The dates given to 
the two firft, and the length aferibed to 
the reign of fome of the princes, are fo 
much mixed with fable, as to make con¬ 
jectures about them ufclcfs. It appears 
that the firft fovereign in the third dynafty 
began his reign and pontificate about 66o 
L 4 years 
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years before the Chriftian aera. During 
the two firft dynafties, the prince was 
called Mikotto; a title likewife bellowed 
on the gods. This was laid afide in the 
third dynaftyj the emperor contenting 
himfelf with that of Tenfin y or fun of the 
Heaven y and Dairy , meaning fupreme chief 
of ecclefiaftical and civil affairs. All who 
are of the royal race, are called Kuges , the 
other natives Gegcs. The council of the 
Dairy , and all offices of importance, were 
filled by Knges y fele&ed at his pleafure. 
The orders iffued in his name were re¬ 
ceived with reverence, and fo impenetrable 
were the fecrets of bis court to the eye of 
the multitude, that the inhabitants of his 
capital were never acquainted with his 
illnefs, death, or, what fometimes happened, 
abdication, till they faw his fuccelfor on 
the throne. The firft officer of the crown, 
or vicar-general of the empire, was named 
Camba Codon. The commander of the forces 
was called Guba-Sama y a place often con¬ 
ferred 
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ferred by the fovereign on the perfon cf 
one of his fons. The C//ba-Sama t at laft, 
ufurped the government, hut without 
affuming the title of Dairy , or pretending 
to the pontificate. This ufurpation, how¬ 
ever, was not entirely effected without 
druggies; and when the celebrated Saint 
Francis Xavier landed at Japan, on the 
15th of Auguft 1549, the flames of civil 
difeord were not cxtinguiihcd. 

To leffen the influence of the priefthood, 
the ufurper feems to have fccretly en¬ 
couraged the Chridian faith, to which en¬ 
couragement, to the freedom that had always 
been enjoyed ou religious fubjeeb, and to 
the unremitting zeal of the iniiTionanes, may 
be aferibed its aflonilhing fucccfs, even with¬ 
out fearching for hidden caufes. But when 
Tayco-Sama found his authority fully 
eftablifhed, and had only to attend to the 
government of the empire, he became 
alarmed at the number of the Chriftians, 

and 
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and at tlic interfering fpirit of their priefts. 
It is faid, his attention was full attracted to 
them, by the imprudent haughrinefs of feme 
monks, and their rcfiftance to the ma- 
giftrates. It appears that he iflued an 
editt in 1587 ordering the crofles, 
churches, and all places of Chriftian devo¬ 
tion, to be pulled down; tire millionaries 
to quit the empire; and the natives who 
had embraced their doctrines, to renounce 
them, under pain of being put to death. 
But the obfervance of this edict was not 
rigoroufly required; and according to the 
teliimonies of different perfons, the number 
of Chriftians in the Japanefc dominions is 
laid to have amounted to about 1,800,000, 
at the time of the death of Tnyco-Samu^ 
which happened in 159S. 


* The edict ybferves, « Not that the religion it 
** in itfclf bail, but becaufe it contains things abfolutely 
“ oppofiteto iliofe already j rofdled, which it refufes 
“ to tolerate, and the cxcrcifc of two religions fo ex- 
“ tremeiy different in their principles, may occafien 
“ dillurbances, which it is our duty to prevent.” 

Tll)'CO~ 
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Tayco-Sdina left a minor foil, named Fide 
Jori, under the care of a relation named 0«- 
gocbio , who having got poflcflion of the 
reins of government, refufed afterwards to 
refign them. A frefh civil war broke out, 
in which the principal Chriftians ranged 
themfelvcs on the fide of Jori. Ongochio 
was fuccefsful j the perfecution of the 
Chriftians was renewed with uncommon 
violence, and lafted feveral years * The 
government feems, however, again to have 
relaxed in its rigour againft them. In 
1629, fome Japancle came to Manilla. 
Murillo calls them ambalfadors f. Per¬ 
haps they were lent to obferve the Spa- 


* Rycr G' lbr.ich lays, •* When I was at NiWgaztili 
in 1626, it was arterial that there were then 40,000 
“ Chriitian inhabitants there} ami when I was there 
“ in 1629, not a angle Chriitian was to be found.” Vid. 
Recherches Hilt. See. par le llaron Orno Sivier tie 
Karen. 

f Iliftoria de la Provincia de rhiiipiiias, par tl Padre 
Pedro Murillo Velarde- 

niards, 
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niards, of whom the Japancic fecin, about 
this time, to have been extreme!}' jealous. 
The governor of Manilla afterivan'. - , lent, 
two Francifcan friars on an embaffy to 
Japan, who began to fet up altars, and 
publicly to perform their worlhip, though 
contrary to the edids that were in force; 
they were therefore ordered to quit the 
country, but no injury was done, or any 
infult offered, to their perfons. 

In 1637, it appears that the Chriftians 
were either the authors of, or took part in, 
a very ferious infurredion * : in 1638, the 
infurgents were defeated j 37,000 of them 
were put to death; and fince then, Chriflt- 
anity has been fought after, and perfecuted 
with unremitting rigor. There is no ex¬ 
ample in the annals of mankind, of fo rapid 
a progrefs, and entire expulfion, of any 
new religion. Perhaps not a Chriftian is 


* Vid. Rcch. Iliil. fee. pr dc Ilarcn. 


now 
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now to be found in the whole extent of 
the Japancfe dominions, if we except the 
few Dutch, who are circumferibed within 
the limits of their fa&ory, and not allowed 
publicly to worfliip God. 

It was after this infurredtion that the cere¬ 
mony of the Jefumi was ordered to be ob- 
ferved, by which every inhabitant of Japan 
was obliged, twice in the year, or as much 
ofter.cr as the magiftrate fhould require it, to 
trample and fpit on the figures of Chrift 
and the Virgin : but at the beginning, 
rather than comply with this command, 
many thoufands fuffered death by the molt 
excruciating and unheard-of torments; 
and Japan alone would furnilh a catalogue 
of martyrs, perhaps equal in number to all 
the others that are to be found through the 
whole extent of the Chiiftian church. 

The ceremony of the Jefumi is exacted 
from all Grangers who are found beyond 

thp 
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the limits prefcribed to them; and teach¬ 
ing the Chriftian do&rines is prohibited, 
under pain of being put to death. Yet 
notwithftanding thefe laws, and the un¬ 
remitting inflexibility with which they are 
executed, a holy but indifcreet zeal has 
tempted miflionaries to go to Japan; which, 
befide proving fatal to themfelves, only 
ferved to awaken the activity of the go¬ 
vernment to extirpate any feeds of their 
religion that might poflibly yet remain. 
We have a remarkable inftance of this 
enthufiafm in a monk, named John Baptift 
Sidoti, a native of Palermo. He ftudied 
with great affiduity the Japanefe language, 
and in 1702 obtained at Rome a million 
to India. He went thither by land. In 
1708, he arrived at Manilla, and from thence 
went in a fmall veflel to the coaft of 
Japan, where he was fet on Ihore in the 
night. He was arrefted, and conduced to 
Nangazaki. The chief of the Dutch fac¬ 
tory at Ficando was fent for by the governor 

of 
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of Nangazaki , to be prefent at his ex¬ 
amination. 

The chief, named Manfdale, and another 
perfon named Dow, who underftood Latin, 
accordingly went thither. They faw a tall 
thin man, with a pale countenance and 
black eyebrows, drelfed in the Japanefe 
habit, with irons round his wrifts, a cru¬ 
cifix hanging on his breaft, a rofary in 
his hand, and two books under his 
arm. Before him lay a fack, which was 
found to contain fome relics, and things 
neccflary for laying maf’s. When fome of 
the Japanefe took them up, he intreated 
them not to profane them. They laid 
them down, and looked at him with com- 
paffion, imagining that he was difordered 
in his mind. Sidoti replied to all the 
queftions that wore alked, with firmnefs 
and compofure; and avowed the motive 
that had led him from the banks of the 
Tiber, and fuftained him during more 
12 than 
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than fix years, through a variety of fa¬ 
tigues and danger, to feek martyrdom in 
Japan. He was fent to Jedo > where he 
was confined fome years in prifon; but it 
having been difcovered that he had there 
converted fome perfons to Chriftianity, they 
were put to death, and Sidoti was walled 
up in a fpace only large enough for him to 
move, with a hole to admit his victuals, 
and thus he miferably ended his days. 

The immediate defendant of the once- 
powerful Dairy ftill retains the name ; 
ads as high-prieft, and is fuppofed to di- 
red in all fpiritual affairs. He refides in 
the royal palace of Miaco ; he grants all 
titles of honour ; names fome of the great 
officers of government, or rather he figns 
the patents that are fent to him by the Cuba- 
Sama t who refides at Jedo. He formerly 
paid the Dairy an annual vifit with much 
ceremony and affe&ation of refpedj but 
this he now thinks needlefs. The Dairy 
13 is 
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is in reality heir only to the title, and pof- 
fefles fcarcely the lhadow of the power of 
his anceftors. The country confifts almoft 
entirely of royal domains* and eftates of 
wealthy powerful nobles. 

Academies or feminaries are to be found 
all over the kingdom, in which youth are 
inftru&ed by the priells, to whofe care only 
their education is entrufted. Saint Francis 
Xavier fays, that there were four great 
feminaries in the neighbourhood of Miaco y 
in each of which above three thoufand boys 
were educated. 

The'japanefe in general bury their dead j 
but at Miacoy the ancient capital, and in a 
few other places, the bodies of perfons of 
diflindion are burnt, and their allies pre¬ 
ferred. 

Suicide appears to be more frequent 
among the Japanefe, than among any 

Vo/.. II. M ancient 
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ancient or modern nation we are acquainted 
with. It has been afcribed by fome writers 
to the effe&s of the doctrine of the me- 
tempfychofis, which may tend, to an un¬ 
enlightened mind, to make death appear 
lefs terrible : but though this may contri¬ 
bute to its frequency, we find it much lefs 
prevalent in Hindoftan, where that doctrine 
is (till more univerfal j and we muft there¬ 
fore, befide this caufe, afcribe it to the 
high undaunted fpirit for which thofe 
iflanders are peculiarly diftinguifhed. 

The doctrines of the Sintoos t from the ve¬ 
neration for the royal race inculcated by them, 
were too ufeful to be entirely abandoned 
by the government j they feem to have been 
in fome inftances engrafted on thofe of Foe; 
and the Dairy was equally the father of the 
followers of Sinto and Xaca. But thofe who 
fall adhere to the original tenets of Sinto are 
fo very few, that Charlevoix obferves, the 
mtifionaries fcarcely noticed them, as they 

had 
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had only the Foijls and moralifts to con¬ 
tend with. 

The origin of the dodrines of Sitito is 
loft in remote antiquity, but there is ftill 
a tradition in Japan, that they were brought 
from a diftant country iituated to the weft. 
They feem to teach the belief of a Supreme 
Being, and a ftate of rewards and punilh- 
ments. Befide the worfhip offered by the 
Sintoos to the fouls of their departed em¬ 
perors, they feem to adore idols, of which 
their temples are full: and perform pilgri¬ 
mages, for the expiation of their crimes, 
to facred places, particularly to Ixo. The 
principal idol was called <S/«, but the ge¬ 
neral name given to idols, or cbjeds of 
worflup, feems to have been Cam ; and 
hence they are fometimes called by differ¬ 
ent authors Sintoos , and fometimes Camis . 
Their dodfrines inculcate exterior purity , 
and interior purity. The former conllfts 
in not polluting themfelves with blood, in 
M 2 abftaininqr 

O 
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abftaining from eating meat, touching dead 
bodies, and things fuppofed to be un¬ 
clean. Should any one tranfgrefs in theft 
points, ablutions are ordered, and a time 
prefcribed before he can enter a temple ox 
perform his devotions before the idols. 
The interior purity may be offended by the 
eyes, in continuing to look at things which 
arc impure; by the mouth in pronouncing 
them; by the ears in liftening to them. 
And Charlevoix, fuppofing the truth of the 
tradition that their religion was brought 
from the weft, remarks, that thefe re¬ 
finements muft certainly have been received 
from the Indians. 

The opinions profefTed by the inhabitants 
of Thibet form a link, by which the chain 
that conneQs thofe of Hindoftan and 
China may with forae degree of certainty 
be traced. The Lamas of Thibet are con- 
fidtred by the Emperor of China as the 
ipiritual fathers of his faith, while they 

themfelves 
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themfelves look to Hindoftan as the native 
foil of their religion. 

This is placed beyond a doubt, by a 
letter written by the Telhoo Lama himfelf 
to Mr. Haftings while Governor General 
of Bengal, of which the following is an 
extract:—“ In former ages I repeatedly 
“ received my exigence from Alhahabad, 
“ Benares, Patna, Purnea, and other places 
** in Bengal and Orifia; and having ever en- 
** joyed much happinefs from thofe places, I 
“ have imbibed a partiality for them; and a 
“ ftncere love and affedion for their in- 
** habitants are ftrongly imprefled upon my 
“ heart. 

“I am induced to requeft that you will 
“ grant me a piece of ground near the fea- 
“ fide, that I may build a houfe of worihip 
“ thereon, and for the expence of build- 
** |ng it, I have fent an hundred pieces by 
M3 ** Mr, 
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“ Mr. Bogle, together with fome carpets, 
“ cloths, and other neceflaries for the de- 
** coration of it, which he will (hew you ; 
“ and I requeft that you will do me the 
“ favour, to let the houfe be immediately 
“ built, and the things put up; and as 
“ foon as the cold feafon fets in, I will 
“ certainly difpatch to you fome of my 
“ own people, if not fome of the family of 
** the Lama *, who is patron of the Em- 
“ peror of China. I hope you will receive 
** them with kindnefs, and fend fome ol 
** your own fervants with them to vifit 
“ every place of worfhip at Allahabad, Be- 
“ nares, &c. for the difeharge of their rc- 
“ ligious duties.” 

. Mr. Maconochie, in communicating 
the above letter to the Royal Society ol 
Edinburgh, obferves, “ that it eftablifhed. 


* I fuppofe he means the Dalai Lama. 

“ beyond 
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” beyond all queftion, that the Tefhoo 
t( Lama, though a pontiff of inferior rank 
“ to the Dalai Lama, is underftood to pof- 
“ fefs the foul of holy men or divine per- 
4 ‘ fonages, who flourifhed in former times, 
“ and to retain the remembrance of what 
“ happened to them in thofe paft periods 
** of their exiftence.” 

From a paffage in a letter from Mr. 
Turner, contained in vol. i. p. 210. of 
the Afiatic Refearches, one might be led 
to fuppofe, that on the contrary the 
Tefhoo Lama is the fuperior pontiff. Mr. 
Turner, in fpeaking of the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Tefhoo Lama, fays: “ The 
only event that has taken place in their 
“ annals, was the inauguration of the in- 
“ fant Lama, which happened the pre- 
“ ceding year; and as this conftitutes a con- 
“ cerrr of the higheft moment, whether 
“ confidered in a religious or political 
M 4 “ point 
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t( point of view, being no lefs than a re« 
*f cognifance in an infant form of their re- 
“ generated immortal fovereign and ecele- 
« fiaftical fupreme j I was induced to beftow 
“ more than common pains to trace the cere- 
“ monies,” &c. &c. By the fame letter it ap¬ 
pears, that the Dalai Lama came from Lahaffa 
toTefhooLoombo to be prefent on this occa- 
fion. He made offerings to the TefbooLama, 
and an officer, or ambaffador, on the part of 
the Emperor of China, did the fame. 

For this pofitive affertion of Mr. Turner, 
I am at a lofs to account, as every other 
teftimony favours the opinion that the 
Dalai Lama is the fuperior pontiff. Indeed, 
there feems to be no difference between 
them but that of rank, they are both mem¬ 
bers of the government of the fame general 
(late, but each poffeffes a feparate rule ovei 
his own portion of it. The fouls of hot! 
the Lamas are fuppofed to proceed into 


ant 
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and animate, the bodies of their fucceflors; 
and this fpecies of tranfmigration is faid to 
have conftantly continued; fo that the 
fame foul has ever animated, and will con¬ 
tinue to animate, their Dalai and Tefhoo 
Lamas. When the late Dalai Lama died, 
the Teflioo Lama* difcovered the child 
into whofe body the foul of the Dalai 
Lama had entered, and either became by 
right, or was chofen, regent during this 
boy’s minority. 

When Tefhoo Lama viflted Pekin in 
1769, there was a prieft who lived at the 
Emperor’s court as his Gooroo , or domeftic 
chaplain, and was ftyled Lama. This man 
held Tefhoo Lama in fuch fuperior refpedt, 


* The Tefhoo Lama here mentioned is the. fame 
to whom Mr. Bogle was fent as ambaflador by Mr. 
Mailings, in the year 1774. I am forry to find that 
his foul, according to the opinions of his countrymen, 
has lately chofen another habitation. 

Vol. II, M 5 as 
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as to bcftow fome hours every morning in 
receiving private inftruCtions from him. 

In the Hi/loire General de h Chine , 
vol. xi. p. 80. 2d edit, it is laid: “ Le 

“ Talai (ou Dalai) Lama tire d’une horde 
“ de Tangout, eft le chef de la religion de 
“ Foe, pour lequel tous le Mongons font 
“ penetres d’une profonde veneration.” 

The information poflefled by Europeans 
concerning Thibet, was extremely imper¬ 
fect before the embaiTy of Mr. Bogle, who 
was fent by Mr. Haftings, when Governor 
General of Bengal-, to Telhoo Loombo. 
It is much to be regretted that this in¬ 
telligent traveller died before he had time 
to arrange his papers for the prefs: we 
Ihould otherwife probably have had more 
full information than what has been obtain¬ 
ed by his embafly. Having been favoured 
with a perufal of a confiderable part of his 
manuferipts, I have taken the liberty to 

extend 
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extend the limits of this difcuflion, by 
making a more copious ufe of them, than 
I (hould have done, were they already in 
the hands of the publie. 

Mr. Bogle travelled to Thibet through 
Boutan, a country governed by a prince 
called the Debe Rajah, who is in fome 
meafure tributary to the Teflioo Lama; 
though he, at the fame time, acknowledges 
himfelf a vaflal of the emperor of China. 
The language and religion of Boutan is the 
fame with that of Thibet, and the Lama 
exercifes a religious jurifdi&ion over its in¬ 
habitants. Mr. Bogle gives the following 
defeription of his firft interview with the 
Rajah of Boutan. 

“ Two days afterwards, the Debe Rajah 
u fent for me. If there is any fatisfa&ion 
** in being gazed at, I had enough of it. I 
“ dare to fay, there were 3000 fpe&ators. 
** I was led through three courts, and after 

“ climbing 
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44 climbing the iron-plated ladders which 
“ ferve for ftairs in this part of the world, 
“ I arrived in an anti-chamber hung round 
“ with arms. Here I waited fome time, 
“ before I was conducted into the prefence 
“ chamber, through a dark entry, and 
44 down two ftep6. The Rajah was feated 
44 on a throne, or pulpit, (for that is what it 
44 was like,) raifed about two feet above the 
44 floor. He was dreffed in the feftival habit 
44 of a gylong or prieft; being covered with 
44 a fcarlet fattin cloak, with a gilded mitre 
“ upon his head. A man kept twirling an 
44 umbrella over him. The pulpit was gild- 
44 ed, and furrounded with filver ewers and 
44 vafes, and the floor was entirely covered 
44 with carpets. His officers, to the number 
44 of twelve, were feated on cufhions clofe 
44 to the wall. After making my bows, 
44 (which, according to the cuftom of the 
44 country, ought to have been proftrations,) 
44 and laying my prefents before him, I was 
*(. conducted to a cufhion prepared for me 

4< to 
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M in the middle of the apartment. Several 
u copper platters filled with rice, butter, 
“ treacle, tea, walnuts, calhmerean dates, 
“ apricots, cucumbers, and other fruits, 
“ were fet before me, together with a little 
“ wooden ftool. All this pafled in filence. 
** Then entered a man with a filver kettle 
“ full of buttered tea, and having poured a 
“ little into his palm, he drank it off, filled 
“ a difh to the Rajah, and went round to all 
*« his officers. Every Boutean carries for 
“ thefe occafions, a little black wooden 
u cup, glazed in the infide, wrapped in a 
“ bit of cloth, and lodged within the tunick 
« oppofite to his heart, and next the fkin: 
“ but not being fo well provided, I got a 
“ china cup. After all the diflies were 
“ filled, the Debe Rajah faid a grace, in 
** which he was joined by all the com- 
«« pany, and then he opened his mouth 
“ and fpoke to me. When we had finifhed 
« our tea, and every man had licked his 
“ cup, and returned it into his bofom, a 

“ flowered 
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“ flowered fattin gown, with well plaited 
“ fkirts, was brought. I was drefled in it, 
“ as in a Kbellaut *, a red pillong handker- 
“ chief was tied round me for a girdle, and 
“ I was carried to the Rajah, who bound 
** my head with another, and fqueezing 
“ my temples, put fomething on my head, 
“ which I afterwards found to be the image 
“ of the god Sandia, and muttered fome 
“ prayers over me. He then tied two 
“ filk handkerchiefs together, and threw 
** them over my Ihoulders. I was re-con- 
“ dudted to my cufhion; we had two or 
“ three more diflies of tea, as many graces, 
w a cup or two of whifky, and beetle-nut. 
“ I then retired. 

** The walls of the prefence chamber 
“ are » ung round with Chinefe landfcapes, 


* Khellaut is a drefs of honour prefented in Hin- 
doftan, by men of rank, to vifitors of diftin&ion, but 
it is generally in pieces, and not made up. The numbei 
of pieces, and their quality, are in proportion to the 
rank of the perfons to whom they are prefented. 

“ mixed 
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“ mixed with deities painted on fattiiu 
“ The cieling and pillars are covered with 
“ the fame furniture, and at the lower end 
“ of the room, are three or four images 
“ pl??jd in niches. Before them are 
" ceufors burning with incenfe, lamps fed 
“ by butter, little filver pagodas and urns, 
** elephants teeth, flowers, &c. the whole 
u ornamented with filks, ribbons, and 
“ other gew-gaws. 

“ The palace is a very large building, 
“ and contains near 3000 men, but not one 
“ woman. Of thefe, above 1000 may be 
“ gylongs; others are adherents of the 
“ former Rajahs, who are kept in a kind 
“ of imprifonment; and the reft are officers 
“ of the Rajah and Lama, with all their 
“ trains of fervants. A tower of about 
“ five or fix (lories high rifes in the mid- 
“ die, and is appropriated to the Lama 
“ Rainbokay *'; he dwells near the top, 


Ihij is, I prclume, the thief priett ofBoutan. 


“ and 


* 
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“ and his apartments are furnifhed in thd 
fame ftile with the Rajah’s, but better. 
44 In the former chief’s time, nobody could 
“ fee him; but times are altered. We 
•* were received by him as by the Rajah, 
“ excepting the ceremony of the Kbellaut , 
44 and the whiflcy. After the firft vifits, 
44 he ufed to receive us without ceremony, 
44 and appears to have more curiofity than 
44 any man I have feen in this country. 

44 This palace is in the higheft degree 
44 monkifh. The Rajah, his priefts, his 
44 officers and fervants, are all immured 
44 like ftate prifoners in an immenfely large 
44 building, and there are not above a dozen 
44 other houfes in the town. 

44 The palace gates are (hut when it 
44 grows dark, and no one is allowed to 
44 go in or out till morning. The in- 
44 habitants of it feldom flir abroad more 
44 than once in ten or twelve days, when 
44 they go in a firing of 500 or 600 to 

44 bathe 
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w bathe in the Tfchinlehoo. They feem to 
M lead a joylcfs, and I think, idle life j for 
“ fo much authority is given to the pro- 
“ vlncial governors, that not much bufmefs 
w is. done here. The court has little 
“ connexion with foreign powers, unlels 
“ it be with the Telhoo Lama, and ftill 
“ lefs intercourfe with ftrangers. All thofe 
w who live in the palace, are drefled 
“ in a dark red woollen cloth.” 

“ Poligamy is not allowed either in 
“ Eootan or Thibet, but divorces or fepa- 
“ ration are common where there happen 
“ to be no children. The Rajah, priefts, 
“ and all officers, lead a life of celibacy. 
“ The inftitution of carts and hereditary 
“ profeffions is not in ufc. 

“ The people of Boutan, like their 
ct Bengal neighbours, burn the bodies of 
M the dead. 

V01. II. 


N 


“ One 
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“ One of the priefts of the palace hap- 
*' pening to die, I went to fee the cere- 
M mony. It was the third day after his 
“ death. I found about forty priefts aft 
“ fembled in a tent on the fide of a rivulet 
“ which runs by the fide of the palace, and 
“ employed in chaunting their prayers, 
** while fome workmen were cutting wood, 
“ and forming the funeral pile. As they 
“ objeded to my remaining near the tent, 
“ I crofted the brook, and afccnded a fmall 
“ hill, which overlooked the place where 
“ the obfequies were to be performed. At 
“ about twenty yards from the pile, a 
** temporary booth was ereded, from which 
“ tea was occafionally diftributed to the 
“ clergy, and fome large pots, that were 
“ boiling on the fire, feymed to prepare a 
" more folid repaft. The priefts continued 
“ at different intervals to recite their of- 
“ fices in a low voice, accompanying them 
" with tlie tinkling of bells, and the found 

« of 
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* of tabors and trumpets. Some old women, 
K placed at a diftance, were counting their 
“ beads, and repeating their Qmanie Paymie 
** hymns. When night came on, the body, 
“ wrapped in a linen lheet, was filently 
u brought, and the inftant it was laid on 
“ the pile, a flirill pipe, like a boatfwain’s 
“ call, was founded. All this paiTed in the 
“ dark. Then a relation of the deceafed 
a came with a lighted brand in his hand, 
** and fet fire to the pile'; two of the priefts 
w fed it with frelh wood; another, drefled 
“ in white, threw in from time to time 
“ fpices, fait, butter, beetle, oil, and other 
** articles. The whole was accompanied 
“ with trumpets, tabors, and bells. The 
" fire burned flowly, and a heavy ihower 
“ of rain coming on, I returned home, 
** without waiting for the conclufion of the 
“ ceremony. It is ufual, I am told, to 
“ colled the allies on the third day, and 
“ carrying them in folemn proceffion, to 
“ throw them into the river Tfiinleboo. The 
N 2 “ cuftom 
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« cuftom of the wife burning herfelf with 
« the corpfe of her hufband feems never 
u to have been pra&ifed in Boutan.” 

That the dodrine of the metempfy- 
chofis is believed in Boutan, feems evident 
from the great caution with which the in¬ 
habitants avoid putting any animal to death. 
Mr. Bogle, fpeaking of Lama Rambookay *, 
fays, w One day Mr. Hamilton, fhew- 
“ ing him a microfcope, went to catch a 
“ fly: the whole room was in confufion, 
“ and the Lama frightened out of his wits, 
w left he fhould kill it. 

“ The Gylongs, or priefts of this country, 
“ become fo by choice, and in their early 
“ years. There are numbers of temples on 
“ all the roads. One kind is a long wall, 
«with ftones infcribed Om-ma-mie t en- 


« In Boutan, every fpiritual chief is ftiled Lam 
whether this is a title of inferior order, or a provin¬ 
cial corruption of the word Lama , I cannot determine. 

“ circling 
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“ circling fmall bas relief figures, made of 
“ black marble, with gilt faces, which are 
“ placed at the center and ends of the 
M building. Sometimes there are Om-ma- 
“ inks on a barrel, which is turned round 
** by water. Some temples confift of a 
“ building fifteen feet fquare, which they 
“ effectually prevent from being polluted, 
“ by its neither having a door nor a window. 
“ In every houfe, there is a fmall altar for 
“ the gods *, which are fet out witli flowers, 
“ &c. and the family daily offer up their 
“ devotions there. 

“ A foldier in Boutan is not a diftinCt 
“ profeflion; every man is girt v/ith a fword, 
M and trained to ufc the bow. The hall of 
“ every public officer is hung round with 
u match-lock guns, fwords, and ihields. 
“ In times of war or danger, his fervants 
“ or followers are armed with thefe. The 


* Se^ vol. i. p. 229, 

n 3 


“ inhabi- 
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“ inhabitants are aflembled from the differ- 
“ ent villages, put under his command, and 
“ he marches againft the enemy. The 
“ common weapons are; a broad fword of 
“ a good temper, with a fhagreen handle; 
“ a target of twifted cane, painted with 
“ ftreaks of red; a bow, formed of a piece 
“ of bamboo; a quiver, made of a piece of 
“ the trunk of the fame tree; arrows of 
“ reed, barbed, and fotnetimes dipt in poifon, 
“ faid to be of fo fubtile a quality, that the 
“ flighteft wound proves mortal in a few 
“ hours. Some of the Bouteans are armed 
“ with pikes. They put great confidence in 
“ fire arms, but are not fo expert in the ufe 
“ of the match-lock, as in the ufe of their 
“ ancient weapons, the fword and bow. Their 
“ war garb varies; fome wear a cap quilted, 
“ or of cane, of a fugar loaf fhape, with a 
“ tuft of dyed horfe-hair; others, an iron 
“ netted hood, or a helmet, with a fimilar 
“ ornament j and under thefe, they fome- 
w times put fall’e locks, to fupply the want 

“of 
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“ of hair, which by the Bouteans is worn 
“ Ihort. Sometimes a coat of mail is to be 
“ ieen, but in peace as well as war they 
“ wear a kilt, refembling that of the Scotch 
“ highlanders; woollen hofe, foled with 
“ leather, and gathered round the knee; 
“ a jacket or tunic j and fometitnes over all, 
** in cold weather, two or three ftriped 
“ blankets. Their leaders only are on horfe- 
“ back. They all deep in the open air, 
« and keep themfelves warm by their plaids 
“ and their whifky. The horfes of the 
** leaders are ornamented with cow-tails 
** dyed red. When they attack, they hoop 
“ and howl, to exhilarate themfelves, and 
u intimidate their enemy. They are fond 
“ of attacking in the night. 

The more I fee of the Bouteans, the 
w more I am plcafed with them. The 
** common people are good-humoured, 
“ downright, and I think thoroughly trufty. 
w The ftatefinen are pofl'efl'ed of fome of 
N 4 “ that 
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u that art which belongs to their profdTion. 
“ They are the beft built race of men I ever 
“ faw. Many of them are very handfome, 
“ and with complexions as fair as the people 
“ of the South of France. 

** The Debe Rajah, with all his court, 
“ and the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
** villages, in imitation, I fuppofe, of their 
“ Scythian anceftors, will migrate from this 
“ place in about five months hcncc. Their 
“ winter-quarters are at Poonaha , two days 
“ journey to the S. E.j and it is faid the 
“ climate there is fo much hotter, that it 
w produces mangoes, pine-apples, &c. The 
w palace, I am told, is larger than that 
“ here, (TalTefuddin,) and well furnifhed. 

** The fir ft objedt that ftrikes you, as 
** you go down the hill into Thibet, is a 
K mount in the middle of the plain, where 
“ the people of Paridfong expofe their dead. 
l< It happened that they were carrying a 

body 
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** body thither as we came down. Eagles, 
“ hawks, ravens, and other carnivorous 
** birds, were foaring about, in expectation 
u of their prey. Every village has a place 
“ fet apart for this purpofe. There are 
<l only two exceptions to the cuftom. The 
“ body of the Lama is burnt with fandal- 
“ wood, and thofe who die of the fmall- 
“ pox are buried, to fmoothcr the infec- 
“ tion. 

“ One of Payma’s * fervants carried a 
“ branch of a tree with a white handker- 
“ chief tied to it. I could not guefs the 
“ meaning of this at firft, but it was foon 
“ explained. For after flopping at a tent 
“ to drink tea with the abbot of a monaftery 
“ in the neighbourhood of Paridfong, fub- 
“ jeCt to Teflioo Lama, we rode over the 
“ plain, till we came to a heap of ftones. 


* Fayma was a fervant of the Teflioo Lama's, fent 
to efcort Mr. Bogle to Teflioo Loombo, 


“ oppofite 
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** oppofite to a high rock covered with 
** fnow: here we halted j and the fervants 
“ gathering together a parcel of dried ccw- 
u dung, one of them ftruck lire with his 
M tinder-box, and lighted it. We fat down 
“ about it, and the day being cold, it was 
“ very comfortable. When the fire was 
** well-kindled, Payma took out a prayer- 
M book j one brought a copper cup, another 
* 4 filled it with a kind of fermented liquor 
“ out of a newly killed fheep’s-paunch, 
“ mixing it with rice and flour; and 
“ after throwing fome dried herbs and 
* 4 flour into the fire, they began their rites. 
“ Payma a&ed as chaplain. He chaunted 
“ the prayers in a loud voice, the others 
** accompanying him ; and every now and 
“ then, the little cup was emptied towards 
“ the rock. About eight of thefe libations 
** being poured forth, the ceremony was 
;1 finifhed, by placing upon the heap of 
“ ftones, the white enfign which had been 
“ carried before us. The mountain to 

** which 
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“ which this facrifice is made, is called Tc- 
“ boomul Hary *. It ftands between Bootan 
4 ‘ and Thibet j it is generally white with 
“ fnow. It rifes perpendicularly like a wall, 
** and is attended by a firing of fmaller 
** rocks, which bear the name of Tcboomul's 
“ fons and daughters. 

** As the waters of the Ganges, or of 
“ fome refrelhing river, are deemed 
w facred by the fun-fcorched Hindoos, fo 
“ rocks and mountains are the obje&s of 
** veneration among the Lama’s votaries, 
“ They ereft written flandards upon their 
** tops, and cover the fides of them with 
prayers formed in pebbles, in charac- 
“ ters fo large, that tboje who run may 
“ read, 

“ Our road next day, led us along the 
“ banks of the lake called Sbantze Felling, 


* Hary is the name of one of the Hindoo divinities. 
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“ It is fed by a large mineral ftream, which 
“ iffues out of the fide of the mountain, 
“ and extends about 18 miles from North to 
“ South. It was half frozen over, and well- 
M flocked with wild ducks and geefc. We 
“ alfo met with fome hares, and a flock of 
“ antelopes. We fhould have had excellent 
w fport, but for my friend Payma’s fcruples. 
“ He ftrongly oppofed our fhooting, infift- 
u ing that it was a great crime, would 
*' give much fcandal to the inhabitants, and 
“ was particularly unlawful within the liber- 
“ ties of Tehoomul Hary. We had many 
“ long debates upon the fubjeft, and at laft 
“ we comprcmifed the matter: I agreed, 
“ not to fhoot till we were fairly out of fight 
** of the holy mountains, and he agreed 
M to fufpend the authority of the game- 
“ laws in folitary and fequeftered places. 

w The religion of the Lamas is conne£t- 
“ ed with that of the Hindoos, though I 
“ will not pretend to fay how. Many of 

w their 
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** their deities are the lame. The Shaftra 
“ is tranflated into their language, and they 
“ hold it in veneration, as they do the 
** holy places of Hindoftan. In fhort, if 
“ the religion of Thibet is not the child of 
4 ‘ that of the Gcntoos, it is at lcaft a near 
“ relation. The humane maxims of the 
“ Hindoo faith are taught in Thibet. To de- 
“ prive any living creature of life, is thought 
“ a crime, and one of the vows taken by 
“ the priefthood, is to this effed. But 
“ mankind in every part of the world too 
“ eafily accommodate their confciences to 
“ their paflions, and the Thibetians make no 
“ exception to this obfervation. They em- 
“ ploy a low and wicked clafs of people to 
** kill their cattle, and thus evade the com- 
“ mandment. The fevere prohibition in- 
“ troduced from Hindoftan againft eating 
** beef, is likewiic got over. The cattle of 
“ Thibet are moftly of the bulhy-tail kind; 
“ and having therefore let them down as 
“ animals of a Ipeci.-s different from the 


n 
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“ cow of the Shader, they eat, ajk'tng to 
w queJlions % for confciencc Jake . 

u Immediately upon our arrival at Dc- 
** Jheripgay , where the Lama then refided *, 
<l we made up to the gate of the palace, 
“ walked into the court, and went up the 
<l ladders into our apartments. 

“ Dejberipgay is fituated in a narrow 
“ valley, and at the foot of an abrupt 
“ and rocky hill. The palace is fmall, it 
“ is only two dories high, and is fur- 
“ rounded on three Tides by rows of fmall 
w apartments, with a wooden gallery run- 
“ ning round them, which altogether forms 
“ a fmall court flagged with done. All 
“ the dairs ’arc broad ladders; the roofs 
u adorned with copper-gilt ornaments, and 


* The Lama had taken up his refidence at De- 
fteripgay, on account of the fmall-po'x, which had 
broke out at his capital Tefhoo-Loombo. 

“ on 
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“ on the front of the houfe, three round 
“ brals plates are placed, an emblem of 
w OM HAM-HONG. The Lama’s apart- 
“ ment is at the top. It is fmall, and 
“ hung round with different coloured filks, 
“ and views of Potalla, Teflioo Loombo, 
u &c. &c. 

“ In the afternoon I had my firft audi- 
** ence of the Lama. I have elfewhere 
“ put down the converfation, and will here 
“ only mention the ceremonies. 

“ Tire Lama was upon his throne, 
“ formed of wood, carved and gilt, with 
“ fome cufhions upon it, upon which he 
“ fat crofs-legged. He was drefled in a 
“ mitre-(haped cap of yellow broad cloth, 
“ with long ears lined with fattin; a yel- 
“ low cloth jacket without fleeves, and a 
“ fattin mantle of the fame colour thrown 
“ over his fnoulders. On one fide of him 
“ flood his phvfician with a bundle of per- 

“ fumes, 
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“ fumes, and rods of fandal-wood bum- 
** ing in his hand : on the other, flood his 
“ Sopott Cbttmbo , or cup-bearer. 1 laid 
“ the Governor’s prefent before him, 
“ delivering the letter and pearl necklace 
“ into his own hands, together with a 
“ white pcllong handkerchief, on my own 
“ part, according to the cuftom of the 
“ country. He received me in a mod 
u engaging manner. I was feated upon a 
** high ftool, covered with a carpet; plates 
“ of boiled mutton, boiled rice, dry fruit, 
“ fweetmeats, fugar, bundles of tea, fheeps 
** carcafles dried, &c. were fet before me, 
“ and my companion Mr. Hamilton. 

“ The Lama drank two or three difhes 
u of tea with us, but without faying any 
“ grace; alked us once or twice to eat, 
M and threw white pellong handkerchiefs 
“ over our necks at retiring. After two 
“ or three viftts, the Lama ufed, except on 
“ holidays, to receive me without any ce- 

“ remony. 
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“ remony, his head uncovered j dreffed 
“ only in the red ferge petticoat which is 
“ worn by all the Gylongs; red bulgar- 
“ hide boots; a yellow cloth veil, with his 
“ arms bare, and a piece of coarfe yellow 
“ cloth thrown acrofs his fhoulders. He 
“ fat fometimes in a chair, fometimes on 
“ a bench covered with tyger {kins, nobody 
“ being prefent but Sopon Chumbo. Some- 
“ times he would walk with me about the 
“ room, explain to me the pi&ures, or 
“ fpeak of any indifferent fubjed. For 
“ although venerated as God’s vicegerent 
“ through all the Eaftern countries of Alia, 
“ endowed with a portion of omnifcience, 
“ and of many other divine attributes, he 
“ throws a fide in converfation all the awful 
“ part of his chara&er, accommodates him- 
“ felf to the weaknefs of mortals, endea- 
“ vours to make himfelf loved more than 
“ feared, and behaves with the greateft 
K affability to every body, particularly to 
“ ftrangers. 

Vol. II. O 


“The 
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“ The prefent Tefhoo Lama is about 
** forty years of age, of low ftature, and 
“ though not corpulent, rather inclined to be 
“ fat. His complexion is fairer than that 
“ of mod of the Thibetians, arttl his arms 
“ are as white as thofe of a European. 
“ His hair, which is jet black, is cut very 
“ Ihort; his beard and whifkers never above 
“ a month’s growth. His eyes are ftnall 
“ and black; the expreflion of his counte- 
“ nance is finding and good-humoured. 
“ His father was a Thibetian, his mother 
“ a near relation of the Rajah of Ladack. 
“ From her he learned the Hindoftan lan- 
“ guage, of which he has a moderate know- 
“ ledge, and he is fond of fpeaking it. His 
*' difpofition is open, candid, and gene- 
** rous: he is extremely merry and en- 
“ tertaining in converfation, and tells a 
<c pleafant ftory with a great deal of hu- 
“ mour and action. I endeavoured to find 
“ out in his character, thofe defeats which 
“ are infeparable from humanity: but he 
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is fo univerfally beloved, that I had no 
“ fuccefs, for not a man could find in his 
“ heart to fpeak ill of him ***. 

“ A vaft crowd of people came to pay 
“ their relpe&s, and to be blefl'ed by the 
** Lama. He was feated under a canopy 
lt in the court of the palace. The votaries 
** were all ranged in a circle. Firft came 
“ the laymen. Every one, according to 
“ his circumftances, brought fome offering: 
“ one gave a horfe, another a cow ; fome 
** gave dried fiieeps carcafes, facts of flour, 
“ pieces of cloth, &c. and thofe who had 
“ nothing ell'e, prefented a white pd- 
“ long handkerchief. All thefe offerings 
“ were received by the Lama’s fervant, 
“ who put a bit of cloth with a knot upon 
“ it, tied, or fuppofed to be tied, with the 
“ Lama’s hands, about the necks of his 
** votaries. After this they advanced up 
“ to the Lama, who fat crofs-legged upon 
a throne formed of feven cufliion v, a- id 
O a “ touched 
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44 touched their head with his hands, or 
44 with a taflel hung from a ftick, accord* 
“ ing to their rank and character. Upon 
“ the Gylongs, or laymen of very high 
“ rank, he lays his palm. The Afinies, 
“ or nuns, and inferior laymen, have a 

cloth interpofed between his hand and 
“ their head ; and the lower clafs of people 
44 are touched, as they pafs by, with the 
“ taflel which he holds in his hands. I 
44 have often admired his dexterity in 
“ diftinguilhing the different orders of 
44 people, particularly the young priefts 
“ from the nuns, both being dreffed in the 
“ lame habit, and it fometimes happen- 
“ ing that they were jumbled and crowd- 
44 ed together. 

44 Among other good qualities which the 
44 Lama poflefles, is charity j and he has 
44 plenty of opportunities of exercifing it 
44 among the Faquirs who come hither 
41 from India. The country fwarms with 

44 thofe 
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ei thofe of this profeflion, and the Lama, 

“ who fpeaks the language tolerably well, 
“ every day converfes with them from his 
“ windows, and picks up, by this means, 
“ a knowledge of the different countries 
“ and governments of Hindoflan. 

“ He gives them a monthly allowance 
“ of tea, butter, flour, &c. befides money; 
“ and often bellows fomething confiderable 
4 ‘ at their departure. The Hindoo pil- 
“ grims, who are thus fupported at the 
« Lama’s expence, may be in number 150, 
“ befides about thirty Muffulmen Faquirs. 
“ For although the genius of the religion of 
** Mahomet is hoftile to that of the Lama, 
“ yet he is poflefled of univerfal charity, 
“ and is free from thofe narrow prejudices, 
“ which, next to ambition and avarice, have 
“ opened the moil copious fources of hu- 
** man mifery. His charity to thefe 
“ pilgrims flows, I imagine, partly from 
il the generofity of the Lama’s temper, 
O 3 “ partly 
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** partly from the defire of acquiring in- 
“ formation, and fatisfying his curiofity 
“ about Hindodan, the fcbool of the religion 
“ of Thibet. Thefe Faquirs however do 
** not fcruple to break their vows in every 
“ inftance but eating beef, and are not only 
«* a very troublefome, but an exceedingly 
“ vicious, fet of people.” 

After having redded for fome time at 
Delheripgay, the Lama fet out for Tefhoo 
Loombo, and Mr. Bogle accompanied him. 
The whole journey was a feries of religious 
ceremonies, as the people crouded from all 
parts to the road to receive the blefling 
of their High Pried and Sovereign. Upon 
his arrival near Tefhoo Loombo, he halted 
for fome time. 

** From the reding place,” continues Mr. 
Bogle, M till we arrived at the Lama’s pa- 
“ lace, the road was lined on both fides with 
‘‘ ranks of fpedators. They were all drefled 
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** in their holiday cloaths, the peafants fmg- 
“ ing and dancing: about 3000 Gylongs, 
“ fome with large pieces of checked cloth 
“ hung upon their breafts, others with their 
“ cymbals and tabors, were ranked next 
“ the palace. As the Lama parted, they 
u bent half forwards, and followed him 
“ with their eyes; but there was a look 
“ of veneration, mixed with keen joy, 
“ in their countenances, 'which pleafed me 
“ beyond every thing. One catches af- 
“ fe&ion by iympathy, and I could not 
“ help in fome meafure feeling the fame 
u fenfations with the Lama’s votaries. 

** The Lama rode as far as he could, 
and then walked flowly through the 
** purlieus of the palace ; flopping now 
“ and then, and carting a cheerful look 
among his people. We parted by the 
“ bottom of Tefhoo Loombo, which is 
“ built on the lower declivity of a fteep 
** hill. The roof of the palace, which is 
O 4 “ large, 
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“ large, is entirely of gilt copper. The 
“ building itfelf is of dark-coloured brick. 
“ The houfes of the town rife one above 
“ another. Four temples with gilt orna- 
“ ments are mixed with them, and alto- 
** gether it cuts a princely appearance. 
“ Many of the courts are fpacious, flagged 
** with ftones, and furrounded with gal- 
“ leries. The alleys, which are likewife 
“ paved, are narrow. The palace is in- 
“ habited by the Lama and his officers, 
“ and contains temples, granaries, and 
“ warehoufes, &c. The reft of the town 
“ is intirely inhabited by priefts, who are 
“ in number about 4000. 

** From the day of our arrival at Tefhoo 
“ Loombo, till the 18 th of January, the 
“ Lama was engaged in receiving vifits and 
prefents. Among the reft of his vota- 
“ ries was a large caravan of Calmucks, 
“ who offered up to his fhrine ingots of 
“ filver, furs, pieces of filk, and drome- 

“ daries. 
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« daries. They remained about a month 
« at Tefhoo Loombo, and then proceeded 
« to Lahafla, where they fpent about ten 
« days, and returned to their own country, 
« which is about three months journey 
“ northward. 

«< I was not prefent on any of thefc 
“ occafions, but remained at home, where 
“ I had enough vifttors of my own. 

Crouds of Gylongs ufed at all hours 
« to come into my room to fee me, or get 
“ up upon the roof, and look down upon 
“ me. I never forbad any body; and 
“ after giving them a pinch of fnuff, and 
** indulging them with a look at the chairs, 
“ or other things I had brought with me, 
« which always produced an exclamation 
“ of pab % pab y pahy tzec, tzee , tzecy they 
“ ufed to retire and make way for others. 
“ This continued more or lefs all the time 
“ I was at Teflioo Loombo.” 

Mr. 


12 
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Mr. Bogle defcribes feveral ceremonies 
of religion and ftate at which he was pre- 
fent. They were all compofed of a mixture 
of praying, dancing, iinging, eating, and 
drinking tea. 

n On the firft day of the Thibetian year, 
“ every body, except the Lama, affembled 
** in the large court which is under the 
“ palace. All the galleries which fur- 
“ round it, were crouded with fpedlators. 
“ I was placed as ufual by the TcJIjoo 
“ Coo/ho , in the higheft balcony. The ex- 
44 hibition began with dancing by merry- 
** andrews in mafks. Then a number of 
44 banners were fet up, and a croud of Gy- 
“ longs, drefled in various coloured habits, 
“ with cymbals, tabors, trumpets, hautboys, 
and drums, marched in proceflion round 
the court. After them came about twenty 
“ Gylongs in vizors, reprefenting the heads 
“ of different, moftly ideal, animals; and, 
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“ in maftjuerade drcffes, danced with antic 
“ motions in the fame manner, hut better 
“ performed, than I had feen at TajfefudJin *. 
“ After this the figure of a man chalked 
“ upon paper was laid upon the ground. 
“ Many itrange ceremonies, which, to me 
“ who did not underftand them, appeared 
“ very whimfical, were performed about 
“ it; a great fire being kindled in one 
“ corner of the court, it was at length held 
“ over it, and being formed of comlniftibles, 
“ vaniihed wdth much ftnoke and explofion. 
“ I was told this figurereprefented the devil, 
“ but I am not fufficiently (killed in the 
“ Thibetian mythology, to enter into par- 
“ ticulars. One thing is certain, it was 
“ painted white, with regular features; 
“ whether or no it was intended as a repre- 
“ fentation of that bei ng, -who goes to and 
“ jro upon the face of the earth, feekirtg ‘whom 
“ he may devour, I know not; but I could 


u 


* The capital of Boutan. 


not 
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4< not help fometimes fancying that it much 
44 refembled an European. 

44 I muft confefs, the pleafanteft hours 
“ I fpent before the arrival of the Pyn- 
44 Coojhos (the Lama’s nephews,) “ were 
44 either in my audiences with the Lama, or 
“ in playing at chefs. The arrival of a 
“ large party of Calmucks furnilhed me 
u with enough of combatants. Their 
“ method of playing differs from ours, in 
44 this particular; the privilege of moving 
** two fteps at once, is confined by them to 
“ the firft pawn played by each party, and 
“ they know nothing of caftleing and ftale» 
“ mate: lnftead of this laft, it is a drawn 
44 game, when the king is left upon the 
44 board Joins , without a piece or a pawn on 
44 the board. In my firft trial of fkill with 
44 the Tartars, I ufed often to come oft 
44 lofer. For when a Tartar fits down to 
44 chefs, he gets two or three of his country- 
“ men to aflift him. They lay all their 

44 bare 
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** bare heads together, confidering and 
“ confulting about every move. At length 
I found out the way of managing them, 
“ and encountered them in their own way. 
“ If I could not get a Tartar to enter the 
“ lift with me in fingle combat, I engaged 
“ an equal number of them on my fide, and 
“ ufed eafily to beat them. 

“ I may be excufed in mentioning a 
“ circumftance, which, although it does not 
“ properly belong to the fubjett of thefe 
“ memorandums, I cannot in juftice to my 
“ Thibetian friends omit. From the civi- 
“ lities which Tefhoo Lama, and every body 
about him, fliowed me, as well as from 
** my defire of conciliating the good will of 
“ the Thibetians, whofe country I believe 
“ no Englilhman had ever vifited before, I 
“ refolved to make fome prefents to the 
« Lama’s relations, and accordingly pur- 
“ chafed coral beads, which are much 
“ valued in this part of the world. I car- 

“ tied 
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“ tied them with me on myvifit to the Cbam 
“ Coojlo and herdaughters, and had much ado 
" to procure their acceptance of them. The 
u Pyn-Coojhos were ftill more difficult; and 
I believe I fpent an hour in their tent, be- 
fore I could get them to agree to take my 
“ beads. Tou, faid they, are co?ne from a 
* l fhr country : it is our bujinefs to render 
** your Jlay with us agreeable , why fjould 
“ you make us prefents ?” 

At the end of his memorandums, which 
he evidently intended to revife, Mr. Bogle 
has written the following “ caution .” 

“ The above memorandums ought to be 
“ read with a grain of allowance. I have 
“ attempted to fet them down faithfully, 
“ but I cannot anfwer for myfelf; for I am 
** apt to be pleafed, when I lee others de- 
“ firous of pleafing me; to think a thing is 
** good, when it is the beft I can get; and 
“ to turn up the bright fide of everything.” 

Mr. 
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Mr. Bogle has brought into one view 
the converfations that puffed at the different 
audiences he had of the Lama; hut the 
fear left I Ihould trefpafs too far upon a 
work, which I hope will one day be given 
to the Public entire, fets bounds to my de¬ 
fire of tranferibing it. The following ex¬ 
tract;-, however, may ferve to throw fome 
light upon the fubjed of this Sketch, and 
upon the character of the Lama, which 
cannot but conciliate our regard. 

In the fecond audience to which Mr. 
Bogle was admitted, when ceremony was 
entirely fet afide, after fome converfation 
upon political fubje&s, the Lama faid, “ I 
“ will plainly confefs that my reafon for at 
** firft refilling your admittance was, that my 
“ people advifed me againft it. I had heard 
“ alfo much of the power of the Europeans, 
“ that the company was like a great king, 
“ fond of war, and conqueft; and as my 
41 bufinefs and that of my people is to pray 
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4C to God in peace, I was afraid to admit 
“ any European into the country. But I 
«* have fince learnt, that they are a fair and 
** juft people: I never before faw one of 
“ them, but I am happy at your arrival, 
“ and you will not think any thing of my 
“ former refufal.” 

Mr. Bogle then explained to him the 
(ituation and liiftory of the Eaft India 
Company, and having allured him of the 
refpeft its fervants had for his chara&er and 
rank, the Lama proceeded, by faying. That 
the prejudices he had imbibed againft the 
Englilh were removed, and added, ** I 
“ am delirous of having a place on the banks 
“ of the Ganges, to which I may fend my 
“ people to pray. I intend to write to the 
“ governor on this fubjeft *, and wilh you 
“ would fecond my application.” He then 
enquired about England, and its religion, 


* See extract from his letter to Mr. Haftings, p. 1 6$, 

and 
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and alked, if Mr. Bogle worfhippcd Crifs ; 
making a crofs with his fingers, and adding, 
that there had been formerly fome European 
priefts at Lahafla who worfiiipped the 
crofs, but that they bred difturbances, and 
were turned cut of the country. 

“ On the 18th of November,” continues 
Mr. Bogle, “ I h:-d another audience of the 
“ Lama, He talked of religion, and of tire 
“ connexion of Ids faith and that of the 
Brahmans. He laid, that he worfiiipped 
u three of the Hindoo gods, Brimha, &c. 
** but not any of the inferior deities. He 
u then afked, how many gods there were in 
“ my religion, I told him, one. He oh- 
“ ferved charitably, •: we all woriliip 
the fame God, but under different names, 
u and attain at the fame object, though we 
“ purfue different ways. The Lama laid, 
*' that his religion, and that of the Chinefe, 
** were the fame. What a tradt of country 
“ does it extend over! 

Yol. II. P 


“He 
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“ He fpoke to me about what he had 
“ before mentioned, concerning the efoib- 
“ lilhment of a religious houfe upon the 
“ banks of the Ganges, and I repeated my 
“ belief of the readinefs with which his re- 
“ quell would be granted. He laid, he 
“ had alfo written, or propofed to write, to 
“ Changi Lama , the high prieft at Pekin, 
“ with whom he was upon the moll friend- 
“ ly and intimate terms, mentioning that 
“ the Europeans were mailers of Bengal, 
“ and had Ihewn him great favour; and, 
tf fays he, I think it is probable, he will 
“ fend fome of his people to vifit the 
" principal religious places there. I, added 

he, am but a little man in companion 
“ with the Changi Lama , for he is always in 
“ the emperor’s prefence, and has a great in- 
“ fiuence over him. The favour which 
“ the emperor Ihows to me, and to the 
“ Dalai Lama , is in a great meafure owing 
“ to the Changi Lama's good offices at 
u court: I hope therefore that, in cafe he 

“ fends 
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41 fends any perfons to Bengal, the governor 
** will give them a good reception.” 

In a letter to Mr. Raftings, Mr. Bogle 
fays, 

“ In my letter of the 5th of December, I 
“ mentioned the Lama’s defire of found- 
“ ing a religious houfe cn the banks of the 
“ Ganges. About 7 or 800 years ago, the 
** Thibetian pontiffs had many monafteries 
** in Bengal, and their priells ufed to travel 
“ in that country, in order to lludy the re- 
** ligion and language of the Brahmans, 
“ and tovifit the holy places in Hindoftan. 
** The Mahornedans, upon conquering Ben- 
“ gal, plundered and deftroyed their tem- 
“ pies, a.id drove them out of the country. 
“ Since that time there has been but little 
“ intercourfe between the two kingdoms. 
“ The Lama is fenfible that it will throw 
** great luftre on his pontificate, and ferve 
“ to extend his fame and his character, 
“ if he can, after fo long an interval, obtain 
P 2 


“• a re- 
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44 a religious eftablifhment in Bengal. He 
“ propofcs alfo to fend fome of his yhttgs 
“ during the cold feafon, to wait upon you 
44 at Calcutta, and afterwards to go on pil— 
44 grimage to Gungo, Segor, &c. and he 
“ has written to Cbidzun Tamboo * at Pekin, 
44 who has great intereft with the emperor, 
44 informing him that the Englifli are now 
“ mailers of Bengal; that you their chief 
“ have fliown him great favour; that the 
“ Iinglilh allow every one to follow his 
44 own religion unmolefted; and advifmg 
“ him to fend fome perfons to wait upon 
44 you, and to vifit the principal temples 
44 in Bengal.” 

In another letter, he obferves, 

44 Tefiioo Lama’s character and abilities; 
“ his having dii'covcrcd f and placed the 
44 prelent Dalai Lama in the chair of I’c- 


* This is, 1 f.ippofc, the name of the C 
l*tf< re mentioned. See p. zz 
\ .See p. l (>i) 


l 
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“ tallo *; his being favoured by the em- 
“ peror of China, and his having obtained 
“ the appointment of Gefub Rarnbochay , 
“ (the prime minifter, or rather regent,) 
“ give him great influence. 

“ The feat of government, however, is 
“ at Lahafia. The emperor of China is 
tc paramount fovereign, and is reprefented 
“ by two Chinefe officers, who are chan- 
“ ged every three years. Thefe men are to 
“ report to their court the flate of this 
“ country ; but, I am told, that they fcldom 
“ interfere in the management of.it j which, 
“ during Dalai Lama’s minority, is in- 
“ trufted to Gefub Rarnbochay , and four 
“ minifters. Tcfluxo Lama has a number 
“ of villages and monafleries belonging to 
“ him, which are feattered over Thibet, and 
“ intermixed with thofe of the Dalai Lama. 
“ To attempt to explain the nature of a 


* The Da’.ii Lr.ma’s refulencc. 



tc 


govern- 
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“ government where fo many different 
“ intereRs are blended together, would 
“ oblige me to enter into details which my 
“ imperfed knowledge of the country 
“ would hardly juftify. 

“ About 70 years ago, the emperor of 
“ China acquired the fovereignty of Thibet 
“ in the way that fovereignties are generally 
“ acquired ; — by interfering iii the quarrels 
u between two contending parties. In 
** coniequence of a revolution which hap- 
“ pened about 25 years ago, the govern- 
“ meat of Thibet was committed to the 
“ former Dalai Lama. Upon his death, 
“ Gcfnb Rambccha\\ his cup-bearer, or con- 
“ fident, procured the fupreme adminiftra- 
“ tion of affairs, partly through his own 
“ intereft at the court of Pekin, and partly 
“ at the recommendation of Tclhoo Lama, 
“ who came now to be confidered as the 
f:rft man in the country. After two 
years, Tefhoo Lama difeovered the child 
8 “ into 
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“ into whofe body the laft Dalai Lama’s 
“ fpirit had paffed, and gave notice to the 
“ court of China. He was immediately 
“ acknowledged by the emperor; Cbangi 
“ Lama , the Lama cr high pried: who re- 
“ Tides at Pekin, came to vilit him, and, 
“ after palling fome months at L'cJIjoo 
“ Lcombo , returned to court. 

“ For many years after Ctfub's promotion, 
“ Tefhoo Lama continued to have influence 
“ in the government, but for fome time paft 
“ Gefitb has endeavoured, by his ownintereft, 
“ to maintain himfelf in ciiice; and although 
“ he appears to pay great deference to the 
“ Lama's opinion, he con falls him as feldom 
“ as poffible. The grand obi .-St in this man’s 
“ politics, is to fecurc the adminiftration to 
“ himfelf, and afterwards to his nephew; 
** while Tefhoo Lama, on the contrary, is 
“ exerting all his intereft at. the court of 
“ Pekin, to procure the government for 
the Dalai Lama, who is now nearly 
P 4 “of 
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“ of age; and to obtain the appoint- 
“ ment of a minifter devoted to him- 
“ feif. If he can carry his point, his 
“influence will immediately revive; for, 
*• independent of the good underftanding 
“ which fubfifts among all the Eaftern pon- 
“ ti(fs, the Dalai Lama , owing his promo- 
“ tion to Tejhco Lama , and having been 
“ tutored by his people, will naturally pay 
“ great attention to lus advice and opinion.’* 

The above paflages are the cleared: I could 
find among Mr. Bogle’s manufcripts, re- 
fpe&ing the relative fituations of the two 
Lamas in point of office and rank; and 
they feem to confirm the opinion I have 
before ventured to exprefs, that the Telhoo 
Lama, though independant of, is inferior tc 
the Dalai in temporal and fpiritual authority. 

I have been favoured with the following 
account of the ceremonies at the deceafe 
and funeral of the chief Lama of the Kal¬ 


muck 
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muck Tartars, whofe hordes were encamped 
near the fettlement of the Moravian bre¬ 
thren, Sarepta, on the river Wolga, It 
fhows in a ftrong light the amazing extent 
of the religion of the Lama of Thibet, and 
confequently of the influence of the Hindoo 
fyftem. Upon a comparifon between the 
ceremonies deferibed by Mr. Bogle, at the 
funeral of a gylong in Boutan on the borders 
of Bengal, and thofe of a Kalmuck Lama 
in the kingdom of Aftracan, they will be 
found to be nearly the fame * 

“ The chief Lama of the Kalmuck Tartars 
“ that were encamped behind ourfarm, who 
** with his body of priefts had been fome time 
“ in our neighbourhood, and is called in their 
“ language, Abagay Lama, having, on the 
“ 1 oth of March, after a fhortillnefs, departed 
** this life, in the 94th year of his age, the 
“ principal priefts, ovgylo?igs, confulted what 


Seepage 178. 


u 


was 
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“ was to be done with his corpfe, according to 
“ their laws. They firfl notified his death to the 
“ prince of the Derbert fiord, that he might 
“ immediately fend another Lama hither, and 
“ order fuch things as are directed in their 
“ law book to be done on thefe occafions. Ac- 
“ cordingly, the next morning, aLama,called 
u Dajamatba Lama, arrived here, with a 
u multitude of priefls; and great numbers of 
“ them and their difciples continued coming 
“ all night long. On the nth, in the morn- 
** ing, at break of day, a council was held, to 
“ afeertain, whether they might without 
“ fcruplc, according to the cuftom fixed in 
“ their religion, burn the corpfe of this Lama, 
“ as they did the bodies of others of the fame 
“ rank, and thofe of their princes, in order to 
“ make relics of their aihes and bones; or, as 
“ they call them, the /parks of the deceafcd. 
w Indubitable marks of his death having been 
“ attefted, they immediately began to make 
“ preparations to perform the ceremony upon 
“ him. All the morning and afternoon 
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“ prayers were made in the Tongut language, 
“ which isufed in religious matters only, and 
“ is not underftood by the laity. The gylongs 
“ clothed the deceafed in the habit of his 
“ order, confiding of a wide yellow filk robe, 
“ with a crown of five points, referr. filing afies 
“ ears, and placed him upon a /lately culhion 
“ in his tent, fitting crofs-legged. The com- 
“ raon people of the Kalmucks, who came by 
“ thoufands from all parts, kept going round 
“ the tent, to pay their adorations to the 
“ corpfe, and receive the bleifings of the new 
“ Lama, who came from time to time to the 
“ door of the tent, and moved his bead-fixing 
“ to and fro toward them. Some highly 
“ favoured peribns were allowed to enter 
“ into the tent, and worlhip the dead Lama. 
** During the prayers, fcvcral groups of 
“ priefts, here and there difperfed, fat in 
“ penfive filence and aftonifhment. 

“ The principal gylongs (hared his effedls 
“ among themfclves, according to their 

ranks; 
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“ranks; every thing being immediately 
“ wiitten down and rcgiflered. Oppoiite 
“ to the fancy hill, behind our farm, which 
“ the Kalmucks call the barren andwretched 
44 nefe, was the camp of the prince, who 
** lent orders, that the burning of the Lama 
“ ihould take place the next day. According- 
4 ‘ ly, on the 12th, every thing was brought 
44 together for the ceremony, viz. butter, 
44 frankincenfe, turpentine, various forts of 
4C wood daubed over with turpentine and 
44 inccnfe, and fcvcral kinds of odoriferous 
44 barks of trees. At noon, a fquare pit was 
44 dug into the ground, which was lined with 
44 float', the fidcs ex;uflly facing the four 
44 winds. It was like an oven, and pro- 
44 vided with draft holes, and trenches, to 
44 receive and burn the fuel, without mix- 
44 in:- the aihes of the wood with thofc of 

O 

44 the Lama. It was arched over, a hole 
44 being left in the top, upon which an old 
44 kettle, without a bottom, was fixed, to 
44 ferve as a chimney. In the rnidft o! this 
44 oven, a three-legged iron ftool was placed. 

44 A great 
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“ A great hut was then ere&ed round it, 
" built with ftaves, and hung with a kind of 
** cloth made of camels hair. The whole 
“ work was completed by the principal 
“ gylongs. A man then tried, by fitting 
“ down upon the feat, if every thing was 
“ in right order; and as all feemed to be 
** perfectly arranged, the whole body of 
“ priefts went in proceifion to the tent of 
“ the deceafed. Firft, the Lama alone; then 
“ the 14 chief adminiftering gylovgs in a 
“ row; and as foon as they had reached the 
“ door of the tent, they clothed themfelves 
** in the habit of their order, which confifts 
n of a cotton under garment, called in their 
“ language Kit ay, and feveral fiiken upper 
u garments, covering all their bodies es- 
“ cept their arms, which remained naked. 
** Above all, they wrapped themfelves in a 
“ yellow filk robe, feemingly made of divers 
“ pieces of ftriped taffeta, which being 
“ thrown over them, left the right foot and 

« left arm bare. Their heads were entirely 

« 


unco- 
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“ uncovered. The muficians with their 
“ inftruments, and a Bur chan or idol car- 
“ ried in a red box, followed. An opening 
“ was then made in the back part of the tent 
“ of the deceafed, and the corpfe brought 
«* out with amazing quicknefs by the priefts, 
w placed on a bier, and born by eight 
** gylongs. The corpfe was covered with a 
“ large yellow fi!k garment, with the afore- 
“ mentioned crown on the head. The 
“ mufic confided of two long copper pofauns 
“ or trumpets, which gave only three or 
“ four bafs tones, were about eight feet 
“ long, and each fupported by two men; 
“ four great drums of a peculiar conftruc- 
“ tion, and carried by the drummers by a 
« handle, like that of a lanthorn, in the left 
“ hands, while in their right they held the 
“ drum-fticks, made of ftrong wire, like the 
“ branch of a chandelier, with a button * or 

** knob, 


* Mr. Bogle deferibing a ceremony in Tafiefudd'ai 
in Boutan, fays, “ about twenty gyhtsgs, drefled in va 

“ riou 
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“ knob, at the cm 3 covered with leather. Be- 
“ fidcs thefe, were live gylongs with mufical 
“ bells, and dome with two plates, which 
“ they ftruck againft each other, like thole 
“ ufed by the Janizaries. This inufle pre- 
“ ceded theccrpfe to the oven, and produced 
“ altogether a mod doleful and difinal eon- 
“cert, enough t:: terrify the by-danders; 
“ ei'pectally joined to their wild gefticuk- 
“ tious. Before the procdTtcn, walked the 
“ new Lama, fp; inkling the road .with holy 
“ water; a gylovg carried the Barchan in 
“the red box; and the corpfe followed. 
“ The mob prefiing forward on all fide:', 
“ was kept off by feveral^j.’ .v^-r armed with 
“ flout clubs, with which they laid about 
“ them very vigoroully: fo that our atten- 


“ rious coloured fattin cloaks and gilded mitres, were 
“feated.on a bench with a large tabour or drum, 
“ retting on a fticlc which they held in one hand, and 
“ in the other a crooked rod of iron, with a knob at the 
“ end of it, with which they bear time to the priett, 
“ who was in the middle cf them." 


“ tion 
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“ tion was kept conftantly awake by two 
“ objects; firft, the proceflion and cere- 
“ mony, and then the care of guarding 
“ againft the gy longs clubs. One of us 
** was (truck at, and the blow being aimed 
** at his (hins, would have lamed him, if he 
u had not fortunately held his cane before 
“ his legs, which was broken by the blow. 

“ When the proceflion reached the oven, 
** the corpfo was carried with vaft difpatch 
“ into it, the mufic and priefts forming a 
“ ring round the hut. The fourteen admi- 
“ niftering gylongs undrefled the corpfe, and 
“ placed it upon the three-legged feat afore- 
** mentioned. The body was faftened to 
u the wall by an iron ring round the neck, 
** that it might not fall when confumed by 
“ the heat. The clothes were carried back 
“ in the fame order in which the corpfe 
“ had been fetched. The Kalmucks mcan- 
** while fell proftratc, and adored the tent 
w in which the Lama had died. When it 

“ began 
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“ began to grow dark, all the confccrated 
w fuel was brought. Near the oven, a fire 
“ was kindled; a large copper kettle was 
“ placed upon it, in which butter was 
“ melted, and frankinccnl'o and turpentine 
“ thrown into it, and the whole ftirred to- 
“ gether. This being done, and the prin- 
“ cipal priefts aflembled about the oven 
“ within the hut, the funeral fire was kin- 
** died by the Lama, and about feven in the 
“ eveningthe muficand finging began. The 
u new Lama was now clothed in the habit 
“ of the deceafed, with the crown on his 
“ head. This crown was made of pafte- 
“ board, and covered With taffeta, on which 
“ flowers of gold were embroidered. His 
“ feat was a fumptuous culhion towards the 
'* Weft. Somewhat behind him, on both 
“ fides, and over againft him on the other 
“ fide of the oven, were divers little altars 
“ ere&ed, neatly drefled, on which oflfer- 
“ ings were placed, confifting of feveral 
“ things which the deceafed had made ufe 
Vor.. II. O “ of 
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“ of in his life-time. Some fmall idols 
** were likewife laid upon them. The 
“ fire was now and then much in- 

N 

“ creafed, by the Lama taking a ladlc- 
“ full of the melted mixture from the kettle, 
44 and pouring it upon the corpfe, fo that 
“ the flame burft out five or fix feet high. 
“ On his left hand a principal gylong 
“ flood holding a fkreen before him, to 
•* prevent his eyes being hurt by the 
** flame; but, notwithftanding this, he was 
“ foon in a profufe fweat. All this while 
“ prayers in the Tongut language were 
“ made; they fung, clapped their hands, 
44 fnapped their fingers, rolled their eyes, 
“ and made all forts of hideous geftures. 

“ The fire increafed fo much, that the 
“ walled part of the oven was red hot about 
“ two hours after its being lighted, though 
“ but little wood was confumed. The 
“ priefts were obliged to draw further 
“ from the fire, and at laft £0 get out at 

** the 
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“ the back of the hut which enclofed the 
u oven. This occafioned the hangings to 
“ be lifted up, fo that we could fee what 
“ palled, though the clubs of the gylongs 
“ kept the people at fome diftance. At laft 
“ they offered, us, perhaps in hopes we 
“ fhould approve of what they were about, 
to draw nearer, and made a wide opening 
“ for us to fee every thing. After the fire 
“ had lafted about four hours, they let it 
“ go out j and when the oven had cooled 
“ a little, the w’alled part was taken down, 
“ and the allies of the burnt Lama ga- 
“ thered for feveral heathcnilh purpofes. 
“ Part of them was divided among the 
“ priefts, but each had a very fmall por- 
“ tion. They fay, thefe allies- are a remedy 
“ for all kinds of difeafes. The reft of 
“ them are laid by, and divine honours 
** paid them. After all had been removed, 
“ the oven was entirely demolilhed, filled 
“ up, and the ground levelled. The ftones 
Qj> “ of 
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“ of the oven were taken and kept as a 
“ memorial of the ceremony; four flags 
“ were alfo placed on the fpot, toward 
“ the four winds; and they believe that as 
“ long as thefe flags wave, their prayers 
“ will afcend to heaven.** 


We find the progrefs of the doctrines of 
the Brahmans from the banks of the 
Ganges to the extremities of Japan and 
Tartary, not only handed down by tra¬ 
dition, but confirmed by fuch evident 
marks of affinity, as to leave little room 
for doubt. That in fuch an extenfive jour¬ 
ney fome deviations may have been made; 
that circumftances may have been altered 
or forgotten; and that rites, of which 
health required the obfervance in the fcorch- 
ing plains of India, were inapplicable or 
unneceflary in the fnowy regions of Tar¬ 
tary, rauft naturally be fuppofed. It was 
probably from the fame fource that the 

dodrine 
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doctrine of the metempfychofis was carried 
by Odin into Scandinavia, which from 
thence found its way into Gaul. Csefar 
fays, Imprimis hoc pcrfuadere volunt , non in- 
terire auimas , fed ab aliis pojl mortem 
travftre ad alios ^ atquc hoc rnaxime ad vir - 
tut cm excitarc putant , metn mortis neglcfto. 
Cxf. de bell. Gall. vi. 
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SKETCH XIV. 

Affinity between the Inhabitants of Hin- 
dGjlan , and thofe of ancient Egypt. 

/ "jpHE following difquifition I offer to 
the reader, only as the outline of a 
fubjeft, which demands a much more ample 
inveftigation than the limits I have pre- 
feribed to myfelf will admit. 

In forne of the preceding Sketches, I 
have had frequent occafion to take notice 
of the ftrong refemblance that exifts be¬ 
tween the mode in which the Egyptians 
and Greeks on one part, and the Hindoos 
on the other, have perfonified the different 
attributes of the Supreme Being. Hero- 
2 clot us 
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ciotus has fo frankly acknowledged that 
the Greek mythology was almoft entirely 
borrowed from Egypt, and has fo fully 
invefligated that l'ubjedt, that in as far as 
the Greek and Hindoo Mythology agree, 
we may very fairly apply any argument to 
be drawn from fueh affinity, to the my¬ 
thology of the Egyptians. 

The divifion of the Egyptians into tribes 
fimilar to the cqfls of the Hindoos, is an 
arrangement, which, in two nations un¬ 
known to, or uncontrolled with one an¬ 
other, could hardly have taken place. The 
priefts, the military order, the merchants, 
and the artiians and labourers of Egypt *, 
formed clalTes, as diftmdJly feparatc as 
thofe of the Brahmans, Khatries, Bhyzcs, 
and Sooderas of Hindoitan. In each coun¬ 
try the prieils claimed a fuperiority to the 


* Plato in Timacho. Arift. Politic. Herodot. Strab. 
Diodorus Siculus. 

CL4 


red; 
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reft of the people *, were the interpreters of 
the laws, and fuperintended the education of 
the youth. Each tribe was kept diftintt, by 
the flri&nefs with which intermarriage with 
another was avoided, and each family re¬ 
tained from father to fon the fame profeffion. 

The religious prejudices of the two coun¬ 
tries in favour of the cox e, the lotos , and the 
onion, are no lcfs remarkable; and although 
it admits of a doubt, whether or no the 
Egyptians in the earlier ages could lawfully 
eat of the flelh of the cow f, their vene- 


* Herod. ./Elian, &c. 

f Herodotus feems to contradict himfelf upon this 
point; for in his fecond book, chap, xviii. he informs 
us, that the inhabitants of Marca and Apis, being dif- 
fatisfied with the Egyptian laws, and particularly with 
that which prohibited the ufe of beef as food , requefted 
of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to be declared Ly- 
bians in order to avoid it. But in chapter xxxvii. he 
fays, that “ the priefts have a daily allowance of href, 
and geefe, but may not cat fifli as the reft of the 
“ Egyptians do.” 


ration 
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ration for it went fo far, as to place it 
as an objed of divine worlhip in their 
temples. 

A very Angular and linking mark of 
affinity appears in the religious rites per¬ 
formed to Phallus by the Egyptians, and 
by the Hindoos to Lingam *, upon which 
occalions the emblematic reprefcntations of 
thele deities, and the ceremonies ufed, l'eem 
exadly to refemble one another. 

The dodrines of the immortality and 
tranfmigration of the foul f; the adoration 
of rivers, of the fun, and of lire; the refped 


* See vol. i. p. 205. 

* Herodotus, ii. 123, fays (without exception) the 
Egyptians believe in the metcnipfycholis, but Plutarch 
coniines this belief to the Theban!. “ Some believed 
“ that the foul after death defeended into a fubterra- 
“ nean plate named Awenthes, while others faid it 
“ afeended to the Pars from whence it originally 
“ came.’’ Plut. de Hid. ct Olir, 


paid 
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paid to evil fpirits; the frequency of ab¬ 
lutions, abftinences, and mortifications ; the 
torments inflicted upon themfelves by de¬ 
votees ; the worfliip of the manes of pa¬ 
rents ; the obfervance of lucky and un¬ 
lucky days ; are things in which a ftrong 
and undifputed analogy between the Hin¬ 
doos and Egyptians mull be perceived. 

That, in feveral inftances, the two na¬ 
tions differ very materially from one an¬ 
other, cannot be denied. The laws of the 
Egyptians allowed of only one wife; the 
bodies of the dead were embalmed and 
preferved*; the idea of one only fupreme 
God feems to have been unknown to them, 
and their adoration to have been confined 
to the fun'f, the moon, the Ears, and other 

vilible 


* Diod. Sic. i. Porphyr. et alii, 
f Sir William Jones obferves, dial the mylticil 
word On of the Egyptians, is generally fuppofed to 
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vifible objects: while, on the contrary, the 
Hindoos admit of polygamy, the dead are 

either 


have meant the fun, and hints that it was probably 
the Sanfkrit word 0 >n (fee vol. i. page 163.) “ a word 
“ that fcarcely ever efcapes the lips of a pious 
“ Hindoo, who meditates on it in filenceand which, 
he fays, is a coalefcence of the letters A. U. Ah (fee 
Afiatie RefearcheS) vol. i. p, 242.) meaning the Triad 
Brlmha , VJbnou and Shiva, united in one only Su¬ 
preme God. But though perhaps the Egyptians did 
not acknowledge one only iuviftble fupreme Being, 
they may have adopted the word On from the Hin¬ 
doos, and applied it to the fun, or feme other principal 
object of their worlhip ; and it is not improbable 
that it may have given rife to the myftic word ufed 
by the magi, (Apud. Eufeb. prrep. Origen. Philoft 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. Tertull. Ap. 21. Plato de 
Legibus, 4.) and to the Eon and Logos of the Greeks. 
Father Defiderati and Mr. Bogle inform us, that the 
Thibetians pronounce in the molt folemn mannei 
Om, ha, hum, (Lettres edif. & cur.) Father Tachard 
Jpeaks of a myftic word in ufe with the Siamefe. 
which they never utter but with the molt profounc 
refpeft (Voyage dts peres Jefuites); and the Chinch 
repeat Om-i-io-Fo with fimilar veneration. “ C’ell 
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cither burnt or buried ; none are preferved ; 
and, amidft the multiplicity of their idols, ail 
adoration is ultimately directed to Brahma , 
the fubrcnic , the itivifible. The deader mull 
however judge, in how far thclc and other 
circumltances weigh againft thofe points 
in which an analogy muft be allowed : and 
bow far the difference that appears may be 
accounted for, by the ingrafting of a new 
religion and law r $, upon thofe which pre- 
vioully exifted; and by the fubfequent in- 
tercourfe which the Egyptians had with 
flrangers. 

If the above fafts are thought to be ol 
fufficient weight to eftablifh a probability, 
that the laws, religion, and manners, of the 
Hindoos and Egyptians had one coramor 


«■ en roulant ces grains entre leurs doigts, qu’ils pro 
ii nonccnt ces paroles myflerieufes Om-i-to-Fo, au 
•t quelles eux memes ne comprcnent rien.” (U 
Halde, tom. iii. p. 23. folio.) 


origin 
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origin, it remains for inquiry to find out, 
which of thei'e two nations may be con- 
fidered as the original ftock from whence 
the other derived its religious and political 
regulations. 

If we give credit to fomc authors, we 
mull believe that the fun of civilization and 
fcience rifing in Egypt, from thence illu¬ 
minated, and fpread cultivation, through 
the reft of the then known world. Their 
colonies are faid to have planted the molt 
diftant, and their learning to have en¬ 
lightened the molt barbarous, nations. 

We find, however, from Herodotus, that 
the firft idea the Egyptians had of geometry 
arofe in the reign of Sefoftris, from the 
difficulty of afeertaining the boundaries of 
the pofleffions of individuals, after the in¬ 
undations of the Nile. This fixes a date 
to the commencement of one branch of 
their learning, and if mathematical know¬ 
ledge 
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ledge was by them introduced into Hin- 
doflan, we mull conclude that it was done 
in or after the reign of that monarch. But 
it has been fufficiently proved, that Sefof- 
tris never carried his arms as far as India ; 
and the lilence of Herodotus upon the fub- 
jedt, may be confidercd as decifive *. As 
to the prior expedition of Ofiris, men 
celebrated for their learning feem to have 
agreed in confulering it as fabulous: and 
no author, I believe, has ever hinted that 
any of the priefts of Egypt, during their 
perfections from Cheops, Chepheres f, 
Cambyfesf, and Ochus, ever fled into India. 


* As Ilcrodctus had his information from the 
Egyptian priclts, who did every thing in their power 
to add to the glory of that monarch, they would hardly 
have forgotten, or concealed, fo brilliant an expedition, 
had it ever taken pla.ee. 

•j I i ere dot 

% P. de Hid. ct OCr. Ilerodct. 


The 
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The ancient Egyptians icem to have en¬ 
tertained a iupcrftitious avcrfion to the 
lea *. The Nile, their fofteting deity, was 
loft in it: and this prejudice mav perhaps 
have been one of the reafons why it was fo 
long before they became a maritime com¬ 
mercial nation. They only appear as fuch 
tinder the fucceflors of Alexander. When 
Ncchos, about 616 years before Chrift, fent 
out a licet to make difeoverie?, he was 
obliged to employ Phoenicians. This fleet 
is fupnofed to have f iled from the Red Sea, 
to have kept along the coaft of Africa, to 
have doubled the Cape of Good Mope, and 
to have returned to Egypt, by the Straits of 
Gibraltar. It did not therefore approach 
India. 


* Plat.Sympi. 3 . qu. 8 . 

Diodorus Siculus obferves, that many things ad¬ 
vanced by the Egyptians, were unlupported by proof; 
and that, cfpeeially, what they ibid of their colonies, 
was without foundation. 

But 
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But had even Ofiris or Sefoftris gone tc 
India; had the priefts fled timber from 
their tyrants; or had fhips been fent to that 
country in the time of Nechos; it is lhevvn. 
not only by the hiftory of the Hindoos, but, 
what is infinitely more fatisfadory, by 
proof drawn from fcience, and the uner¬ 
ring operations of nature *, that, inftead of 
finding a rude people to be civilized and 
inftruded, they would have found a polifh- 
ed nation; the fciences arrived at a degree 
of perfedion to which the Egyptians never 
attained ; and a political arrangement of the 
inhabitants, which, as far as inquiry can 
reach, feems not to have undergone any 
change. 

It appears- that the Egyptians knew fo 
little of Hindoftan about 520 years before 
the Chriftian ccra, that when Darius Hy- 


* See Vol. I. Sketch XI. on the Aftronomy of 
tht; Hindoos. 

ffafpes, 
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ftafpes, who then meditated an invafion of 
that country, applied to them for informa¬ 
tion concerning it, they were unable to give 
him any. We are told, that, in the 13th 
year of his reign, he fent a Greek named 
Scylax, of Caryandrea, who, with his com¬ 
panions, defcended the Indus to the ocean, 
entered the Straits of Babeknandel, landed 
at one of the ports in the Red Sea, and gave 
Darius an account of his dilcoveries *. In 
the 16th year of his reign, or about 504 
years before Chrift, he invaded India, fub- 
dued feme of the northern provinces, and 
laid a tribute upon them, which was paid 
to him and his fucceffors f. Befide the 


* Arrian (as Dr. Robmibn obterves) teems to 
tliftnift the veracity of Scylax, and yet lie gives credit 
to the relation of Mcgafthenes, (who had ferved under 
Alexander, and was font by Seleueus to Paiibothra, tc 
cultivate the friendfliip of Sandracottus.) though many 
of his accounts arc proverbially fabulous. 

Scylax is faid to have been two years and fix months 
on his voyage. 

•f Herodotus. 

VOL. II, 


R 


tribute, 
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tribute, it: was agreed, that the Perfian 
monarch fliould be affifted with troops from 
thei’e provinces; and, many years afterwards, 
it appears, that Indian auxiliaries were in 
the army of Darius Godotnanus, when de¬ 
feated by Alexander *, who crofted the 
Indus about 327 years before Chrift, or 177 
years after the invafion of the Perfians. 

The Greeks, who came into Egypt after 
the expedition of Alexander, had feen the 
valuable and curious productions of India, 
and naturally wiihed to open a commercial 
intercourfe with it f. But their attention 


* Quint. Curtius, lib. iv. cap. 12. 
f The Phoenicians were probably the firlt of thofe 
we call the ancients , who had an immediate intercourfe 
with India. They made eftablilhments at the bottom 
of the Arabian Gulph, and from thence had commu¬ 
nication with India, and the Southern and Ealleru 
eoafts of Africa. From their fettlements on the Ara¬ 
bian Gulph, the commodities brought from India and 
Africa, were carried to Rhinocorura (on the Mediter¬ 
ranean) by land, and from thence to Tyre by lea. 
bee Dr. Robertfon, page 7. 


was 
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was for feme time diverted by the wars that 
broke out among themfelves. 

About 287 years before Chrift, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus applied himfelf to this object 
in a manner worthy of the fovereign of a 
great nation, and with fuccefs. He fir 11 
propofed to finifh a canal that had been 
begun by Nechos, in order to open a com¬ 
munication between the Nile '* and the Red 
Sea, extending from Pelufium to Arfinoe, 
the modern Suez. This project was aban¬ 
doned ; according to fome, on account of 
the bad anchorage, and dangerous naviga¬ 
tion, at Arfinoe; to others, from an appre- 
benfion of inundating the Lower Egypt, or 
fpoiling the w r aters of the Nile f with thofe 
of the fea. 

The commerce with the Eaft was there¬ 
fore carried on from Myoshormos :): ; the 

march an- 


* Strabo, p. 17. f Piiny. 

1 There is much doubt concerning the modem 
Coheir. By fome it has been fuppofed to have been 
R 2 the 
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merchandife imported from India was 
tranfported to Coptos, and from thence de- 
fcended the Nile to Alexandria As the 
road from the Arabian Gulph to Coptos 
was acrofs an uninhabited defart, Ptolemy 
caufed a canal to be cur, by which water 
was conveyed from the Nile, to cifterns 
conftructed at a convenient diftance from 
each other, with public buildings for the 
reception of travellers and their goods. The 
fucceffors of Ptolemy continued to encourage 
foreign commerce, but fill the trade with 
India was extremely limited, as few vefills 
ventured beyond the boundaries of the Red 
Sea. It was however confiderably augment¬ 
ed under the Romans. Strabo fays, that in 
his time, under the reign of Tiberius, there 
went yearly about i2ovcfllls from Myos- 


the Myoshormos, by others the Berenice of die ancients. 
Dr. Robertfon thinks, that the Coileir v/as the Philo- 
teras Povtus of Ptolemy ; Mr. Bruce endeavours to 
prove that it was Partus .A;'-ns, 

* Strabo, p. 17. 


hormos 
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liormos to India. The linns that failed 
thither had hitherto kept along the coalt, 
but a lliip commanded by one Kippaltis, 
having been driven out to lea by a Urong 
we fieri v wind, and bv that means making 
a much quicker pdfiyc than any had done 
belon, other pilots followed the fame 
cottrle. The navigation was lhortcucd ; 
the number of adventurers incrcafed, and 
from that accident the Greeks and Romans 
are faid to have named the weitcrly wind, 
Hippalus. 


As far as I have been able to extend my 
inquiries into the communication of the 
I'-gypti.ms wlh India, i cannot Intel any 
cireumltar.ee which could authorife an 
opinion, that the laws, religion, and ettf- 
toms of Kgypt had been carried thither. 
If, on the other hand, we fuppofe, that 
thofe tilings w’hich feern common to both 
people originated in Hindoftan, we lliall 
R 3 likewife 
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likewife encounter difficulties. We cannot 
well imagine, that they would be introduced, 
and be fpread, by traders, who may have 
come to Egypt on account of commerce; and 
it would militate againft the principles, and 
even againft the laws and religion of the 
Hindoos, to fuppofe that the Brahmans 
or Pundits would be fent thither as mif- 
fionaries *. 

The Greek philofophers went to India 
themfelves, and the emperor of China lent 
perfons thither to be inftrudted. Unlefs 
therefore we conclude, that the linking af¬ 
finity between the two nations was owing 
to a fyftem introduced into Egypt by the 
Gymnofophifts, mentioned by Lucian j' to 
have fettled in Ethiopia, we muft either 
fuppofe Egypt to have been colonifed, at 
fotne unknown diftant period, from Hin- 


* See vol. ii. page 88. 
f See vol. i. page 257. 

doftan; 
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doltan ; or, which is Hill lefs probable, that, 
by Tome wonderful concurrence of circum- 
flances, the lame laws, cuftoms, and learn¬ 
ing, were feparately introduced by human 
ingenuity and obfervation, without any 
foreign aid. 
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SKETCH XV. 

Hijlory. and Political State of the prefenl 
native Powers of liindofan. 

JN the former part of this work I have at¬ 
tempted to introduce the reader to fome 
acquaintance with the original inhabitants of 
Hindoftan. To give a fhort account of its 
prefent political date is the purport of this 
Sketch, in which I fhall only endeavour tc 
preferve the principal features, without en¬ 
tering into minute particulars. It mud 
however be obferved, that the continual 
changes to which the powers of India have 
long been fubjed, and the viciflitudes thal 
dill charaderife the politics of that cou ntry, 
render the mod accurate account that car 
be given of them, only adapted to the 
12 periot 
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period for which it may be written: as any 
plan formed on the (late of politics to-day, 
may perhaps be totally inapplicable a year 
hence. 

In approaching India from the North- 
weft, before we reach the Attuck *, we pal's 
through the dominions of Timur Shaw, 
fon and iucccflbr of Ahmed Shaw f, late 
fovereign of the Afighans iji. 

Ahmed was dclcendcd from an illuftricus 
family named SciJou Zei, of the trifre of 
Abdalli. He and his brother Zulfecur 


* me river in geticr;:l is i died by Europeans the 
Indus, but its proper name in u .is quarter is the Attuck. 
See note to page 82. voi. i. 

f Commonly known to Europeans by the name of 
Abtlalla. 

t Tlie A’Tghans arc often railed in Iiindoflan by the 
general name of Duranies: a!! the country from India 
to Iran, or Perlia Proper, being called Duran, or, as 
fome pronounce it, Turan. 

Khan, 
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Khan, having been taken and confined, by 
Huflein Khan, then chief of Kandahar, 
were releafed by Nadir Shaw, when he 
came and fubdued that province, previous to 
his expedition into Hindoftan. But as 
they were thought to have too much in¬ 
fluence with their countrymen to be fafely 
left among them, they were fent to Me- 
zenderan. Zuifecur Khan died there ; and 
we find that Ahmed, fome time after the 
return of Nadir from India, was intruded 
with the command of a body of Affghan 
cavalry in the Perfian army. He ferved 
his mafter with fidelity, and evesi attempted 
to revenge his death ; but finding the con- 
fpirators too powerful to be contended 
with, he went off with his party to his 
own country. In his way thither, he fell 
in with, and took a convoy with a large 
fum of money, that had been difpatched by 
the governor of the Southern Provinces to 
the royal treafury at Ifpahan. Soon after 
his arrival at Kandahar, he was hailed chief 

of 
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of the Affghans. His forces quickly in- 
crcafcd ; he was joined by many of the 
Pcrlian foldiers who had ferved with him ; 
and, in the courfc of a few months, all the 
countries that had been ceded by the Mogul 
emperor to Nadir Shaw, together with fomc 
neighbouring parts of Perfia, fubmitted to 
his authority. 

The diffracted date of Iiindoftan, at that 
time, tempted him to invade it. fie there¬ 
fore eroded the Attuck, and directing his 
courfc to the South-eaft, he plundered the 
country, and levied contributions to a con- 
fiderable amount. Near Sirhind he was 
met by the Imperial army under the com¬ 
mand of the Prince Royal and the Vizier. 
They fought; but though the latter was 
killed, the battle was not decifive, and 
Ahmed returned to his own dominions. 

In another expedition, he conquered all 
the province of Lahore. In 1755 he again 


came 
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came into India, and, after flaying a fhcut 
while at Lahore, marched to Delhi. It is 
laid, that he was invited thither by the 
emperor himfelf, who, in this defperate 
way, wiflied to get rid of the tyranny of his 
Vizier, Ghazi ul Dien Khan. By fecret 
inftrudions, therefore, from the King, the 
Vizier was deferted in the field by fome 
of the principal officers with their bands, 
and was obliged to furrender himfelf pri— 
foner. But instead of lofing his power or 
life, byhisaddrefs and prefents he obtained 
the protedion of the conqueror; and the 
unhappy Allumghire, befides the reproach 
of having brought on hitnfidf and his peo¬ 
ple the calamities of a foreign invaiion, was 
obliged to fubmit to be direded by a fer- 
vant, whom, not having the power or for¬ 
titude to difmifs, he meanly, but ineffec¬ 
tually, attempted to betray. 

Ahmed laid the city under a heavy con¬ 
tribution, which he exaded with the ut- 

moft 
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ffioft rigour. He (laid in it about a month, 
during which time he concluded a marriage 
between his foil Timur and the emperor’s 
niece. He then marched againft the Jauts*, 
who lately, under their chief Souragemul, 
had made incurfions towards Delhi, and 
conquered the grcatcfl part of the province 
of Agra. They lied at his approach, and 
flint themfelves up in their furtrefles. But, 
by an extraordinary march, he furprifed 
and took the ancient cry of Matra, famous 
as the birth-pi aq; of Krilhna, and facred to 
the Hindoo mufes. He attempted likewife 
to furprile the town of Agra, which flill 
held out for the emperor, but was repulfed 
by the governor i-az.il Cuwn. Having, 
during this expedition, indulged his troops 
in every fpecics cf lavage wantonnefs and 
cruelty, he now kd them back towards 
Delhi. When lie approached near the 


city, 


* A tribe of Hindoos. 
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city, the emperor came to meet him ; and 
on his arrival there, he celebrated his own 
nuptials with Sahibe Zimany, daughter of 
the emperor Mahomed Shaw, a maiden of 
exquifite beauty, whom the unfortunate 
Allumghire in vain folicited for himfelf. 
He then proceeded to Lahore, and, leaving 
his foil Timur in the government of that 
province, he quitted Hindoltan. 

While Ahmed was employed on the fide 
of Perfia, young Timur was frequently 
difturbed by the Seiko *; but though he 
had fufficient force to repulfe thefe, in 1760 
he was compelled to fly before an immenfe 
army of Mahrattas, led by Ragonaut 
Row, the Paifhwa’s brother, who having 
come to the northern provinces for the 
fake of levying contributions, was invited 
to invade Lahore by Adina Beg Cawn, a 


* A tribe of Hindoos, who profefs deifm. The 
word Seik is faid to mean dfciplc. 


Mogul 
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Mogul cl lid', who was difaFe&ed to Ah¬ 
med’s government. The Mahrattas took 
pofleflion of the province, almolt without 
any refinance, and AJir.a Beg was inveft- 
ed with the adminiftnuion ot it. Ragonaut 
Row then marched hack towards Delhi, 
and, leaving the command cf the army to 
another chief, Jtnkou Jce, returned to 
Poonah. All in a Beg, who appears to have 
poOefled to liis death great activity, cou¬ 
rage, and abilities, died lornc months after 
the departure of the Mahrattas, aged up¬ 
wards of eighty-years. Soon after his 
death, in 1761, Ahmed eroded the Attuck 
with a powerful army, and easily recovered 
his former poficiiinns. In the mean time, 
the Mahratta army had attacked fome of 
the Rohilla chiefs, who applied to Ahmed 
for protection.—Advice had been received 
in the North, that another army was com¬ 
ing thither from Poonah ; and it was re¬ 
ported that the views of the Mahrattas 
were now directed to the reduction of all 

the 
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the Maliomedan princes in Hindoftan* 
Ahmed was therefore invited by Sujah ut 
Dowla, Nabob of Oud, and by moft of the 
northern Maliomedan chiefs, to put hhn- 
felf at the head of a league propofed to be 
formed by them for the defence of their 
territories and religion. He faw the ne- 
ceffity of refilling the JVlahratla power, 
and effectually checking their pretenfions. 
The opportunity was favourable, as the 
common danger which threatened the con¬ 
federates, rendered their mutual fidelity lei’s 
precarious, than it is ufualiy found in that 
country. He Hkevvife either felt, or af- 
fcdfed to be actuated by, a degree of devout 
zeal, and, having acceded to the propolal, 
he marched towards the enemy. Jinkou 
Jee advanced to meet him. The armies 
encountered; the battle was obftinate, 
but Ahmed at lail obtained a complete 
victory. 

The army that was lent from Poonah 
was commanded by Sadalhavarow, coulm 


to 
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to the Paiffiwa ; a chief of much perfonal 
courage, but who never had been tried in 
the conduit of any great or difficult enter- 
prife. He came to Agra ; from thence to 
Delhi; and, being joined by parties of his 
countrymen as he went along, lus army is 
faid to have amounted to about 120,000 
horfe, befide infantry and cannon. He 
direited his courfe towards Sirhinde; while 
Ahmed, who had been joined by the Ro- 
hilla chiefs, by Sujah ul Dowla, and by 
Ahmed Khan Bunguiffi, chief of Ferokha- 
bad, was encamped on the ether fide of 
the Jumna, almofc oppofte to Kangipara*. 
Having unexpectedly croffed the river, 
with a view of getting behind the Mahrat- 
tas, they precipitately fell back to Paniput f, 
whither the combined army clofely follow¬ 
ed them. Plere, according to the notions 
of fome of the Hindoos, “ Sadaffiavarow, 
“ being milled by his own evil genius,”— 


* About lat. 29° 34'. -f Lat. 29 0 12'. 

Vol. II, S or 
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or rather being over-awed by the fuperior 
one of Ahmed, inftead of giving battle be- 
fore the whole of the combined army came 
up, halted, and formed an extenlive camp, 
defended by lines and batteries. Ahmed 
allowed him to proceed undifturbed; but loft 
no time in taking meafures either to prevent 
him from getting any fupplies, or to force 
him to fight, under many diladvantages, 
to obtain them. Convoys of provifions 
that were coming to the Mahratta army 
were cut off; attacks that were made on 
the Mahomedan polls were repulfed ; the 
provifions that were brought with the army, 
notwithftanding a fevere mconomy, were 
almoft entirely confumed ; and the wailings 
produced by famine and difeafe were to be 
heard in every quarter of the encampment. 
Sadafhavarow, after having remained in 
this humiliating fituation nearly thirty days, 
at laft refolved, or rather was compelled, to 
throw the mighty projects of his ftate on 
the fate of a general battle. He led out 

every 
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every one who was yet capable of bearing 
arms; but his troops were wafted by want, 
and difcouraged by confinement, while 
thofe of the enemy were in their ufual 
vigour, and already confidered themfelves 
conquerors over a foe, whom they had fo 
long compelled to remain within their in- 
trenchments. Yet the Mahrattas made 
wonderful efforts of courage ; the victory 
was long doubtful, but at laft decided in 
favour of the Mahomedans, by Ahmed 
Khan Bunguiflv vigoroufly attacking the 
left flank of the enemy with a fro fit body of 
well-chofen cavalry. This battle was one 
of the mod bloody that perhaps ever em- 
brned the plains of Hindofhn. Above 
50,000 Mahrattas are luppoied to have 
fallen in the field, together with the Paifti- 
wa’s eldeft fon, Biffwafs Row, and eighty 
leaders of diftindlion. Sadafhavarow, after 
having animated his troops by his words 
and example, though he faw the battle was 
loft, refufed to fly ; and when prefled bv 
S 2 thoft 
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thofe who were near him, he pulhed his 
liorfe among the enemy, and fell, covered 
with many wounds *. The purfuit lafted 
feveral days, and thisimmenfe army, deftin- 
ed to conquer kingdoms, and which had 
juftly alarmed all the Mahomedans of the 
northern provinces, totally difappeared. 
Ahmed afterwards marched to Delhi, and 
wherever he went, was hailed by thofe of 
his own religion, as the deliverer of the 
faithful. From Delhi he directed his 
courfe back to Lahore, and, having ap- 


* It was once re ported, ihr.t he had cfcaped, and got 
hack to Poona])hut was arrelted hy order of the 
Paifhwa, and lent to the fort of Pourendhcr, where he 
remained in fccret confinement. An impoflor even 
appeared in Bengal, who called himfelf Sadafliavarow, 
hut the fraud was loon detected hy tliofe who had 
known him. There is no doubt, that his death hap¬ 
pened as above related i and Colonel Polier lias lhewn 
the fpot where his hotly was burnt by fome Hindoos 
the day after the battle. He is fometimes called the 
Baw. He was Ion of Chumna-Jee-Appah, fecond fon 
of the iirft Paifhwa Biflhnat Balajee. 


pointed 
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pointed officers to govern and manage 
his poffieffions in India, he returned to 
the north. 

In the latter end of 1762, he again 
croffed the Attuck, in order to attack the 
Seiks, whofe power having greatly in- 
creafed, their incurlions had become more 
frequent and dangerous. But his intention 
feems rather to have been to extirpate than 
to conquer them. He defeated their army, 
compofed of the troops of their different 
chiefs; and forced them to take refuge 
within their woods and ftrong holds. AH 
who were taken were put to death ; and 
having fet a price on the heads of thole 
who profeffed their tenets, it is faid that 
heaps of them were frequently to be feen 
piled up in the market places of the prin¬ 
cipal towns. Hearing that they had af- 
fembled in confiderable numbers to cele¬ 
brate an annual feftival at Anbertfer, he 
endeavoured to furprife them. But their 
S 3 chiefs 
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chiefs had marched thither with all their 
force, and were prepared to receive him. 
He neverthcleis attacked them with great 
impetuofity. During the battle, there hap¬ 
pened an eclipfe of the fun, which, while 
interpreted as a favourable omen by the 
Seiks, difmayed the Mahomedans. Ahmed, 
after a bloody conflict, was obliged to re¬ 
treat with precipitation. Soon after this 
defeat, he went to his northern domi¬ 
nions ; but returning the year following, 
retook feveral places that had been loft 
during his abfence, and drove the Seiks from 
the open country. But as foon as he quitted 
Hindoftan, they again came forth; and 
this kind of warfare feems to have been 
often repeated, 

Ahmed, after being long affii&ed with 
an ulcer in his face, died on the 15th of 
July 1773, at Kohtoba, a place fituated 
amongft the mountains of Kandahar, 
whither he had retired for the fake of 
7 coolnefs. 
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codnefs. He was fucceeded by his Ton 
Timur, who, though reprefented as a man 
of no mean abilities, does not feem to 
poflefs the adlive and enterprifing genius 
of his father. His dominions to the north 
of the Attuck form a very extenfive king¬ 
dom, inhabited by a hardy and warlike 
people ; but he has loft all that he pof- 
felfed in Hindoftan, except the province 
of Kafhmere. 

On crofting the Attuck, we now enter the 
territories of the Seiks, a people who owe 
their religious origin to a Hindoo, named 
Nanuck, of the Khatry or Rajah caft. 
His father, Baba Calou, poflefled a fmall 
diftriift in the province of Lahore, named 
Telvandi, where Nanuck was born in the 
year of Chrift 1470. Many ftories are 
told of wonderful indications given by him, 
in his infancy, of uncommon wifdom and 
fagacity. He feems to have poflefled 
ftrong natural powers, but which received 
S 4 no 
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no further cultivation than the ufual edu¬ 
cation of the young men of his cart, con¬ 
fiding in little more than learning to read 
and write ; in being taught arithmetic; and 
hearing the Shaftras, or differtations on the 
laws and religion of their country. 

According to the cuftom of the Hindoos, 
he was married in his early years to one of 
his own tribe, by whom he had two fons. 

It appears that he foon became an ad¬ 
mirer of the Nargbenny * worfhip, and 
ufed to declaim againft the folly of idols, 
and the impiety of offering adoration to any 
but the Supreme Being. 

Having often expreffed a defire to travel, 
at the age of about twenty-five years he 
quitted his family, and viiited Bengal and 
mod; of the eaftern provinces of Hindoftan. 


* See vol, i. page 155. 


In 
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I11 a fecond excurhon he went to the fouth, 
it is faid, as far as the ifland of Ceyloan : 
and in a third, he went into Perfia and 
Arabia. Thei'e different journies feem to 
have taken up about fifteen years. But 
on his return from the third, lie declared 
his intention of not quitting his native 
country any more ; and having expreffed a 
wifh of fixing his retreat on the border 
of fomc river, at a diftancc from any town, 
the Rajah of Calanore, who had become 
one of his difciples, granted him a piece of 
land on the banks of the Ravy, about 
eighty miles north-eaftward from the city 
of Lahore. Here Nanuck eftablifhed his 
abode for the reft of his days, in a con¬ 
venient dwelling that was eredted by the 
Rajah’s care: and as he chofe to be free 
from the affairs of this world, his wife and 
children dwelt at Calanore, coming occa- 
iionally to vifit him. Having acquired 
great reputation for knowledge, wifdom, 
and piety, perfons of all perfuafions went 


to 
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to fee him, and the Seiks fay, that in Ids 
prefence they forgot that there was any 
religion but one.—He died about the age 
of feventy.—The place of his abode was 
called Kartarpour, but fince his death it 
has been named Dihra Daira, or the place 
of worfhip. 

His eldeft fon, Serik-chund, was the 
founder of a fet of devotees, named Nanuck 
Shoiy. The lecond, called Letchimidan, 
married, and had feveral children. On ac¬ 
count of the oppreffions of the Mahome- 
dan governors, he altogether forfook Tel- 
vandy, the eftate of his anceftors, and 
fettled at Kartarpour, which is Hill in 
the pofieflion of his defendants. But 
though they are refpedfed by the Seiks, 
as being the pofterity of Nanuck, yet they 
are not held in any facred veneration, nor 
confidered as the heads of their religion 
or tribe. 


Nanuck, 
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Nanuck, when on his death-bed, palling 
by his children and relations, named as 
his fuccelTor, to teach his doCtrine, a favourite 
difciple, named Lhina, but whom he then 
called Angud, which is laid to fignify, 
fimilar. Angud was like wife of the Khatry 
call, and of a refpeCtable family in the 
fame province where Nanuck was born. 
To him he entrufted the care of collecting 
his precepts, which he accordingly did, 
in a work called l’othy, or the book : and 
in another work, called Jenum Sakhy, he 
gave a hiftory of Nanuck’s life. Thefe 
are written in the Panjah dialed, but in a 
particular character called Gour Mouekty, 
faid to have been invented by Nanuck 
himfelf, for the purpofe of writing his 
doCtrines 

Angud, following the example of 
Nanuck, named to fucceed him as Gourou, 


* Colonel Polier, 


or 
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or holy mqjler , his difciple Amerdofs ; and 
this mode Teems to have been pradtifed, as 
long as the cuftora cf obeying one fupreme 
chief was obferved. 

The Seiks appear to have lived for many 
years in perfedt peace with the reft of 
mankind ; and, being inoftenfive in their 
manners, obtained the protection and 
good-will of the Mahomedan court. Du¬ 
ring this time, the number of their difeiples 
conftantly increafed ; their pofTeflions were 
confulerably extended; fome woody and 
uncultivated lands were granted to them 
by the government, and fome of the neigh¬ 
bouring Rajahs were converted to their 
religion. But in proportion as their power 
augmented, they feem to have quitted 
their meek and humble character, and at 
laft, inftead of appearing as fuppliants, flood 
forth in arms. The firft military leader of 
diftindtion we hear of was Taigh. The 
next was the tenth and laft Gourou, 

Govand 
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Govand Sing, who, after being engaged in 
hoftilities againft the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ment, made his peace, and even attended 
the emperor Bahauder Shaw in perfon. 
From fome private motive of refentment, 
he was aflaffinated by a Petan foldier, 
though the Seiks were not without fufpi- 
cion, that he w r as killed by the fecret order 
of the emperor. Having negleded to 
name a fuccefior, or, as fome fay, declined 
it, out of refpcct to a prophecy, that there 
would only be ten Gourous, the Seiks 
chofe for their chief a perfon named Baunda. 
Being of a bold and a&ive difpoiition, he 
foon began to make incurfions into the 
neighbouring countries, and maintained a 
depredatory war with the Soubadar of 
Lahore for feveral years. He was at laft 
furprifed and taken, and with his family 
and many of his countrymen fent to Delhi, 
where they were put to an ignominious 
death. The blood that was l'pilt on that 
occafion, fealed that revenge which the 

Seiks 
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Seiks then fwore, and the invincible aver- 
fion they have ever fince manifefted to 
the Mahomedans. They continued their 
warfare with the Mogul government for 
fome time, with various fuccefs; but taking 
advantage of the inteftine troubles which 
fucceeded the invafion of Hadir Shaw, 
they fubdued feveral diftri&s. Where- 
ever they conquered, they threw down 
the mofques; and as they admitted pro- 
lelytes to their religion, all were obliged 
to quit their country who did not choofe 
to embrace their doctrine. 

Having, as already related, drawn on 
themfelves the vengeance of Ahmed Shaw, 
he attacked them with his ufual vigour. 
They were now under feveral chiefs, fome 
of them defendants of their Gourous, and 
others of Hindoo nobles, who had adopted 
their faith, and united themfelves with the 
nation. The war with the Affghans lafled 
feveral years, during which the Seiks re¬ 
tired 
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tired into ftrong holds, or acted offenfively 
in the field, according as they found them- 
felves in force. But in the end they en¬ 
tirely expelled thefe northern invaders; and 
not only conquered all the extenfive pro¬ 
vince of Lahore, but are now in pofleflion 
of the grcateft part of Mouitan, and fevcral 
diftri&s towards Delhi, including in their 
territories the whole of that rich country 
called the Panjab *. 

Nanuck having dripped the religion of 
Brimha of its mythology, the Seiks adore 
God alone, without image or inter¬ 
mediation ; and though they venerate the 
memory of their founder, as well as of fome 
of their Gourous, whole names they often 


* A traft of country fo named, on account of five 
rivers, which, defcending from the northern mountains, 
inclofe and inter fed it. They afterwards run into the 
Sinde or Indus. 


repeat, 
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repeat, yet they neither offer them divine 
worfhip, nor apply to them to intercede 
in their behalf. 

They eat any fort of meat, excepting 
beef; retaining the fame regard for the ox 
as the other Hindoos, and probably from 
the fame caufe, its utility. But the meat 
which is very generally eaten, is pork; 
perhaps becaufe forbidden to the Ma- 
homedans. 

Blue, which is generally confidered as an 
inaufpicious colour by the Hindoos, dif- 
tinguifhes the drefs of the Seiks ; as if 
Nanuck meant to fhow by this, the 
weaknefs and abfurdity of fuperflitious 
prejudices. Their drefs commonly con- 
fifts in blue trowfers of cotton cloth; a 
fort of plaid, generally chequered with blue, 
which is thrown over the right fhoulder, 
and a blue turban. 


The 
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The national government is compofetl of 
an affembly of their different chiefs, but 
who individually are independent of each 
other, and maflers of their refpeftive ter¬ 
ritories. In this affembly every thing that 
regards the lafety of the date, the quota of 
troops to be furnifhed by each chief in time 
of war, the operations of their armies, and 
the choice of a perfon to command them, is 
agitated ; and refolvcd on by the plurality 
of voices. This affembly meets annually, 
or as occafion may require, at Anbertfer, 
a place held in a kind of religious ve¬ 
neration, where there is a large tank, 
which is faid to be beautifully orna¬ 
mented, lined with gran it, and flirrounded 
with buildings. 

The whole force of the different chiefs 
colle&ivcly may amount to about two 
hundred thoufand horfe. But they fel- 
dona can be brought to adt in concert, 
Vol. II. T ualefs 
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imlefs the nation be threatened with ge¬ 
neral danger; in which cafe they never 
fail to unite. 

Befides a fabre, mod of their fokliers 
carry a matchlock gun, which feems a 
very uncouth weapon for a horfeman ; but 
in the ufe of it they are extremely ex¬ 
pert, and are in general excellent markf- 
men. It carries a larger ball than an 
Englilh mufket to a greater diftance; and 
is often employed by them with fuccefs, 
before the enemy be near enough to ufe 
the fvvord. 

They are naturally a ftrong race of men, 
and, by their hardy manner of living, are 
capable of enduring much fatigue. In the 
held, none but the principal officers have 
tents, and thefe arc extremely fmall, fo that 
they may be ftruck and tranfported with 
quicknefs and facility. In cold weather 

the 
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the foldier wraps himfelf, in the night, in a 
coarfe blanket, which, when he marches, is 
folded and carried on his horfe. 


Of late years almofl all the neighbouring 
countries have been laid under contributions 
by them; and, to avoid their incurfions, 
feveral petty chiefs have confented to pay 
them a fmall annual tribute, and put them- 
lelvcs under their prote&ion. 

Their country is well cultivated ; full of 
inhabitants, and abounds with cattle. The 
horfes of Lahore are fuppefed to be much 
fuperior to thofe bred in any other part of 
Ilindoftan *. 


It 


* The country of Lahore being thought favour¬ 
able for breeding horfes, and producing plenty of 
excellent forage, iluds were eRablithed at different 
places by the Mogul emperors. Ferfum and Arabian 
Rallions were tent to them, and there was a fixed order 
at ail the royal Rabies, to lend to the Radio in .hove all 
Inch Arabian and Verd in buries, as by ar.v accident 
T 2 ihould 
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It is faid, that they have a fort of fuper- 
ftitious refped for their fword. By their 
fword they obtained their independence and 
power ; and by it they preferve them. A 
Seik, though in other refpeCts infinitely lefs 
fcrupulous than any other Hindoo, before 
he will eat with any one of another re¬ 
ligion, draws his fword, and palling it 
over the victuals, repeats fome words of 
prayer, after which he will freely partake 
of them *. 

Contrary to the practice of all the other 
inhabitants of Hindoftan, they have an 
averiion to fmoking tobacco. But many 
of the people fmoke and chew bang y fo as 
fometimes to produce a confiderable de¬ 
gree of intoxication f. 


fhould be rendered unfit for mounting. Hence per¬ 
haps it arofe, that the prefent breed of horfes there, 
is fuperior to the horfes that are bred in the Other 
provinces. 

* Mr. Stuart. + Colonel Policr. 


f Colonel Policr. 


After 
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After leaving the Seiks, we qome to 
the provinces of Delhi *, which in the 
courfe of a few years have had a variety 
of mafters ; but fcarce, at any period, during 
that time, can they he faid to have been 
under the authority of the fovereign. The 
laft foie governor of the greateft part of them 
was NadjiffKhan, under the title of ge- 
neraliffimo of the emperor. He was a 
native of Perfia, of noble birth, whofe 
filler married Mirza Mohfien Ally Khan, 
brother to Seilfdar Jung, the father of the 
late Nabob of Oude, Sujah ul Dowla. After 
the death of Seiffdar Jung and his brother - 
Mirza Mohfien, NadjifF was involved in 
the ruin of his nephew Mahomed Kouly 
Khan, the fon of Mirza, who fell a facri- 
lice to the jealoufy and private refentment 
of his coufin Sujah ul Dowla. He then 
went to Caflim Ally Khan, Nabob of 
Bengal, who being expelled by the Englifh, 


* See the Map of Iliwloftan by Major Rennell. 

T 3 Nadjiff 
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NadjifF retired with a party of horfe to 
Bundelcund, into the fervice of Rajah 
Coman Sing. He afterwards joined the 
Enriifh, who were at war with Sujtih ul 

O' J 

Dowla, foon after the defeat of the latter 
near Benares. When the emperor Shaw 
Allum refoived to quit Eliabad, and return 
to Delhi, NadjifF Khan accompanied him, 
and was named his chief general. A body 
of Engliflt fepoys, who had been allowed 
to go with the emperor, were put under 
his command, and with thefe and other 
troops, which, as his means increafed, he 
took into his fervice, he fubdued the coun¬ 
tries near Delhi, and almofl the whole 
pofieffions of the Jauts, taking from them 
Agra, their capital Dieg, arid raoft of their 
principal places. But though thefe con¬ 
quers were atchieved in the name of the 
fovereign, he benefited little by them ; and 
the perfoa who ftiled himielf his Have, was 
in reality his mafter. NadjifF Khan died 
in 1782, and a Fcene of continual anarchy 
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and warfare has prevailed in thofe countries 
ever fince. 

On quitting the provinces of Delhi, our 
attention is drawn to the pofTeffions of 
feveral Hindoo chiefs that are contiguous 
to each other, and now acknowledge no 
fuperior. The principal of thefe are, the 
Rajahs of joinagur, or Jaypoor ; Joadpoor, 
or Marwarj Oudiapoor, or Chitorej and 
Jefalmire. The conflitution of thofe coun¬ 
tries is feudal; the rents are low; but 
every village is obliged to furnifh a certain 
number of horfemen, and at the fhorteft 
warning. The people are hardy, brave, 
and extremely attached to their refpedtive 
chiefs. The forces of thefe Rajahs may 
amount together to about 150,000 horfe¬ 
men, but, like moft neighbouring powers, 
they have jealoufies and private piques, 
which have more influence over their 
minds, than the confideration of the per- 
T 4 manent 
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maaent fecurity and independence which 
they might efiablifh by being united. 

The Rajah of Jaypoor was anciently 
called Rajah of Anbire, a place much 
celebrated, but all that now remains of 
it is a fort on a hill, near the modern 
town of Jaypoor *. 

Chitore was like wife greatly renowned 
for its antiquity and riches; but having 
been taken and pillaged by Acbar, and 
again by Aurengzebe, the Rajah now re- 
iides at Oudiapoor. 


* The modern town of Jaypoor is inclofed with a 
llrong wall, with four great gates, from whence pro¬ 
ceed as many broad ftrects, which meet in the centre of 
the town. It is thereby divided into four quarters of 
the fame fizc : the diltance from one gate to that op¬ 
posite to it, is about two Englith miles. Thofo Ihects 
have rows of trees on each fide of them, and the 
houfes, wdiich are in general of three flories, are built 
jn a regular line. Mr. Stuart. 

The 
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The Jauts were a tribe or race of people 
in the northern provinces of Hindoftan, 
whofe profeffion was agriculture ; and were 
formed into a nation, only about forty 
years ago, by Taclcou Souragemul, pro¬ 
prietor of, a d i fir id of no great extent or 
value, fie made himfelf mafler of all the 
countries that were dependent on Agra, 
and ultimately of the town itfelf, and many 
other important places ; but fell in battle 
with the Rohilla chief, Nadjib ul Dowla, in 
the year 17O3. He was fucceeded by his 
foil Jewar Sing, who was fecretly murdered 
in 1768. Jewar was fucceeded by Rutten 
Sing, who did not efcape fufpicion of hav¬ 
ing been acceffary to his brother’s murder 
and fell himfelf by the hand of a low 
afTaffin, whom he had threatened with 
death *. Rutten Sing left an infant fon, 

named 


* He had given feveral fums of money to a ftranger, 
unknown to anyone about bis eourt, who pretended 
to be a tr.urfinuter of metals. Growing impatient, or 

beginning 
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named Kairy Sing, during whofe minority, 
internal commotions, occafioned by contefts 
for the regency, principally contributed to 
the luccefs of Nadjiff Khan, with whom 
the Jauts were then at war. Kairy Sing 


beginning to perceive he had been duped, Rutten Sing 
ordered him to {how him all his procefs; and, to pre¬ 
vent him from getting away, put a guard over his per- 
fon. The man, finding he could not evade the com¬ 
mand, confented to obey, but, on account of the 
importance of the feevet, requefted that no other per- 
fon fhould be prefent. They accordingly retired into a 
room by thenifelves. The man knew that nothing 
was to be expedited from Rutten Sing’s clemency, 
who was of a violent and cruel temper. He therefore 
affected to take great pains to explaiji the fecretsof his 
art, and, whilft he was looking attentively into a cru¬ 
cible, expediting to fee the metal change its colour, he 
plunged a poignard into his bofom. Taking his ring 
from his finger, he went out, fliut the door, and {hew¬ 
ing the ring to the guards, find it was the Rajah’s 
order, that none fhould enter the room until he re¬ 
turned. By this means he made his efcape, and got to 
Delhi, where he related what had happened, making 
s. merit of it with the Mahomedans. 


dying, 
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dying, was fucccedcd by his uncle Tackou 
Ranjid Sing, the prelcnt Rajah, who only 
pofieflcs 13 ar?poor, a place of great llrength, 
with a imall diftricc round it. Hut it is 
faid that the jauts have lately fhewn a dif- 
pofition to war, and may perhaps again be 
in a condition to recover their former terri¬ 
tories. 

The power which comes next under onr 
notice, and indeed the molt cuntidcrable 
of all the native powers of Hindoflan, is 
the Mahratta, wboie territories border upon 
fovcral of thole we have already mentioned. 
Europeans became liril acquainted with the 
Mahrattas in their original country on the 
coalt of Malabar. 

The firft perfon upon record, who dif- 
tinguithed himlelf as an active chief of this 
nation, was Secva, or Seeva-jec, who, as 
the Mahrattas now pretend, was ddeended 
from the family of the ancient Hindoo 

emperors. 
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emperors. His father was lord of a fmall 
diftridt, for which he paid tribute to the 
Mahomedan king of Viziapoor. For lome 
reafon, with which we are unacquainted, 
he was arretted by an order from that 
court, and died in confinement. His fon 
Seeva-jee took arms, and, being liberal, 
active, and brave, was foon joined by 
numbers of his countrymen. The king of 
Viziapoor died ihortly after the rebellion 
began. Seeva-jee made himlelf matter of 
feveral important places, together with a 
conliderable tradt of country, which were 
afterwards regularly ceded to him by the 
Queen Regent *. Many petty Hindoo 
chiefs put thcmfclves under his protedtion ; 
and to employ his army, which was now 
numerous, he invaded the dominions of 
the Mogul emperor. 


Tavernier ir.eniiciu, Ills having feen this Reger.; 
Queen. 


After 
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After having maintained along war with 
Aurengzebe, he was at laft taken prifaner, 
carried to Delhi, and kept in clofe confine¬ 
ment. He however found means to efcape, 
got back to his capital Sattarah, and, imme¬ 
diately collecting his forces, renewed hofti- 
lities with vigour. Aurengzebe was then 
far advanced in life, and being tired of a 
war, which he faw no profpeft of bringing 
to a happy conclufion, was glad to come to 
an accommodation with fo troublefome an 
enemy. The Mahrattas pretend, that, on 
this occalion, he gave them a coulc, or 
written agreement, by which he granted to 
them the chout, or a certain per centage on 
all the revenues of the Deckan, which has 
often ferved as a pretence to invade the ter¬ 
ritories of, and to levy contributions upon, 
the different nabobs of the fouthern pro¬ 
vinces. 

Sceva-jee was fucceeded by his fon, 
Rajah Saho’J, who confiderably extended 

the 
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the Mahratta dominions. When Rajah 
Sahou grew old and infirm, and the fatigues 
of government began to prefs heavy upon 
him, he appointed Bifi'onat Balajec, a Brah¬ 
man born at Gokum, and leader of about 
twenty-five thoufand horfe, to the office of 
Paiffiw?, or vice-gerent. 

Rajah Sahou died without iffue, but left 
nephews by his brother. The courage and 
wiidom of Balajee had gained him, during 
the latter years of the old Rajah, the affec¬ 
tion and efteem of all the nation. But, 
under an appearance of modefty and felf- 
denial, his prevailing paffion was ambition ; 
and the fentiments of gratitude and loyalty 
were abforked in the defire to command. 
He made ufa of the influence he had ac¬ 
quired under his bcnefaflor, fo firmly to 
eftabliffi his own power, that he not only 
retained the high office of Paifhwa during 
his life, but tranfimitted it to his pefterity. 
The I.lahrattas, gradually forgetting a 

7 4 O O 

6 prince. 
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prince they knew nothing of, became ac- 
cuftomcd to obey his vicegerent only; yet 
a certain refpeft for the royal race, or the 
dread of the confequence of violating the 
ftrong prejudice which the nation fill re¬ 
tains in favour of the family of its founder, 
have ferved, perhaps, to prelerve it; and 
the dcfcendants of Rajah Sahou’s nephews 
yet exifl, but arc kept in captivity in the 
palace at Sattarah. The chief is filed Ram 
Rajah or fovereign ; his name is on the leal 
and coin of the Mahratta fate; but his 
perfon is unknown, except to thole who 
immediately furround him ; and as he 
neither poflefles authority nor any inilu- 
ence in public affairs, wc lhail leave him 
in his palace, wiierc he :s allowed to divert 
himlelf with trivial amuiements, and re¬ 
turn to thofc who cxcrci/e the powers, 
though they have not yet a {fumed the titles, 
of royalty. 

BiiTonst Balajec was fuccccded as Faifh- 
v:a by bis eldelf ton, Bal.tjee Row, who 

left 
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left three Tons, the eldeft of whom, Bala- 
jee Pundit, fometimes called Nanah Pundit, 
fucceeded him. The two others were Ro¬ 
gobah, or Ragonat Row, and Shamfheer 
Row. 

Balajee Pundit had alfo three fons; 
Biffwas Row, who was killed in the 
famous battle with Ahmed Shaw Maha- 
dava Row, who was Paifhwa twelve years; 
and Narrain Row, who fucceeded him. 

During the latter part of the life of Ma- 
hadava Row, his uncle Rogobah was con¬ 
fined to the palace at Poonah, for reafons 
with which we are not acquainted. Mahadava 
Row died without ilfue; and upon the accef- 
fion of Karrain, his brother, a youth of 
about nineteen years of age, Rogobah in 
vain applied to be releafed from his con¬ 
finement. He is therefore fufpedted of 


* See page 2jy. 


having 
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having entered into a confpiracy with two 
officers in his nephew’s fervice, Somair Jing 
and Yufuph Gardie, in order to procure 
that by force, which he could not obtain by 
intreaty. The corrcfpcndence between the 
confpirators was carried on with lb much 
fecrecy, that the court had not the leaft 
intimation or fufpicion of their delign, till 
every avenue leading to the palace had 
been fecured, and the whole building fur- 
rounded by the troops under the command 
of thofe two officers. It is faid, that on 
the firft alarm, Narrain Row, lufoeCting 
his uncle, ran to his apartment, threw 
liimfelf at his feet, and implored his pro¬ 
tection :-“ You are my uncle,” faid he, 

“ fpare the blood of your own family, and 
“ take poffieffion of a government, which I 
“ am willing to refign to you.” 

Somair and Yufuph entered the room 
whilll the young Paiffiwa was in this 1'up- 
pliant pollure. Rogobah, with apparent 

Yol. II. U l'urprife 
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furprife and anger, ordered them to with¬ 
draw; but as they either knew him not to 
be fincere, or thought they had proceeded 
too far to retreat, they flabbed Narrain 
with their poignards, whilft he clung to 
his uncle’s knees. 

The office of Pailhwa being now vacant, 
the chiefs of the nation then at Poonah 
were aflembled, and Rogobah being the 
only furvivor of the family of Biffonat 
Balajee, to whofe memory the Mahrattas 
in thofe parts are enthufialtically attached, 
he was named to fill it. Being naturally of 
a warlike temper, he refclved to undertake 
fome foreign expedition ; for befides gra¬ 
tifying his paffion for the field, he probably 
hoped, by the fplendour of his exploits, 
to draw oil' the attention of the public from 
inquiring into the late cataftrophe. 

A pretence J’or war was not difficult to 
be found. He renewed the claim of his 

nation 
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nation to the chout , and marched his army 
towards Hydrobad, the capital of the Nizam. 
The vigour of his meafures procured him 
an accommodation of his demand; and he 
was proceeding to enforce a funilar one up¬ 
on the Carnatic, when he received intel¬ 
ligence, which obliged him to return haftily 
to Poonah. 

Although the Mahratta chiefs had ac¬ 
knowledged Rogobah as Paifhwa, yet they, 
and the people in general, were much dif- 
fatisfied with his conduct. The murder¬ 
ers of Narrain Row had not only efcaped 
punifhment, but, as was reported, had been 
rewarded. The crime was unexampled, 
and the perpetrators were beheld with un¬ 
common horror and detcftation. The 
Pailhwa had hitherto fo fully poiTefTed the 
love of the people, that, till then, guards 
were confidered as unnecellary about the 
perfon of a man whofe chara&er render¬ 
ed him inviolable. Every one therefore 
U 2 had 
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had free acceis to his palace, and he re¬ 
lied with confidence for his fafety upon 
the a flections of thofe who approached 
hi m. 

Thefe reflections operated powerfully 
upon the minds of the Mahrattas. To ufe 
an expreflion of one of their writers —the 
bloody poiguiirds of the confpirators were 
conjlantly before their eyes ; but perhaps no 
violent confequenccs wou’d have enfued, 
had it not been difeovered, foon after the 
departure of Rogo'oah from Poonab, that 
the widow of Narrain Row, Ganga Baee, 
was pregnant. This determined their 
wavering refolutions. Frequent conlulta- 
tions were held among the principal men 
then in the capital, and it was finally re- 
folved to abjure the allegiance they had 
fworn to Rogobah, and declare the child, 
yet unborn, to be the legal fuccelfor of the 
late Puilhwa, 


A coun- 
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A council of regency was immediately 
appointed to govern the country until the 
child fhould become of age; and it was 
agreed to referve their deliberations, in 
cafe it fhould prove a female, or die, till 
the event fhould render them neceflary. 
They who principally conducted thefe mea- 
fures, and whofe names will on that ac¬ 
count be remembered, were Sackharam 
Babou, and Balajee Pundit, called allb 
Nanah Pher Nevees, from his having been 
long the principal fecretary of the Mah- 
ratta Rate. Nine other Mahratta leaders 
approved of thefe meafures, and fwore to 
maintain them. 

As the firft ftep towards the execution of 
their plan, the widow of Narrain Row was 
conveyed to Poorcndher, a fort of great 
ftrength, fituated on a high mountain, 
about twenty-five miles from Poonah. As 
foon as Rogobah received intimation of this 
revolution, he marched back towards the 
U 3 capital. 
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capital. But difeontent had already infe£t- 
ed his troops ; fome of the chiefs retired to 
their eftates, and others joined the ftandard 
of the regents. He however rifked a battle 
with an army of the revoltcrs, commanded 
by Trimbec Row, in which the latter was 
(lain; but, though he obtained a vi&ory, 
the ftrength of the confederates daily in- 
creafed, while his own troops were di- 
minifhed by continual defertions. He there¬ 
fore found it necelfary to retire to Ugcin, 
and to folicit the afliftance of the Mahratta 
chiefs Sindia and Holkar; but meeting 
with a refufal, he went to Surat, and applied 
for fuccour to the Englifh. 

Rogobah’s fuccefs in this application was 
the caufe of two wars with the Mahratta 
Rate, which, after much wafle of blood 
and treafure, we were obliged to conclude, 
by relinquifhing his claim, and acknow¬ 
ledging as legal Paifhwa, the fon of 
Narrain Row, who was born about 

feven 
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feven months after the death of his 
father. 

The territories of the Mahrattas are com¬ 
puted to extend about one thoufand Britifh 
miles in length, and feven hundred in 
breadth They are governed by a num¬ 
ber of feparate chiefs, all of whom acknow¬ 
ledge the Ram Rajah as their fovereign, 
and all, except Moodajee Boonlalah, own 
the Paifhwa as his vicegerent. 

The capital and refidence of the fovereign 
was Sattarah; but the Paifhwa generally 
refides at Poonah, about one degree fouth- 
eaft from the former place, and a hundred 
miles diftant from Bombay. The country 
immediately fubjedt to the Paifhwa, in¬ 
cluding all the hereditary territories that 
were left by the Rajah Sahou to the Ram 


* Major Renncl. 

u 4 


Rajah, 
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Rajah, and thofe that have been acquired 
and added to them fince in his name, ex¬ 
tends along the coaft, nearly from Goa 
to Cambay; on the fouth, it borders on the 
pofleflions of Tippoo Saib; eaftward on 
thofe of the Nizam, and of the Mahratta 
Rajah of Berar ; and towards the north, on 
thofe of the Mahratta chiefs Sindia and 
Holkar. 

Moodajee Boonfalah, Rajah of Berar, 
pofTeffes, befidcs Berar, the greateft part 
of Orixa. Including the countries that are 
tributary to him, his dominions extend 
about fix hundred miles from eaft to weft, 
aind two hundred and fifty from north to 
fouth The eaftern part of Orixa runs 
along the fea-coaft for about one hundred 
and fifty miles, and divides the Englifh 
poifefTions in Bengal from thofe commonly 


* Major Rennel. 


called 
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called the Northern Circars. Towards the 
weft, his territories border on thofe of the 
Pailhwa; towards the fouth, on thofe of 
the Nizam, of Mahomet Hyat, a Patan 
Chief, of Nizam Shaw, and of Ajid Sing. 
Nagapour, the prefent refidence of the 
Rajah, is fituated about midway between 
Calcutta and Bombay. 

This prince being defcended from the 
line of the Ram Rajah, eyes the power of 
the Paifhwa, by whom a branch of his 
family is kept in ignominious confinement, 
with ill-will; has often refufed to fupport 
his meafures; and, on fome occafions, has 
even feemed inclined to ad againft him. 

Next to Moodajee, in point of import¬ 
ance, muft he ranked Maclajee Sindia, a 
bold and afpiring chief, who pofi'eftes the 
greateft part of the extensive foubadary, 
or government of Malva, together with 
part of the province of Candeifh. The re¬ 
mainder 
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mainder is under the dominion of Holkar. 
Both he and Sindia pretend to be de- 
fcended from the ancient kings of Malva. 
Sindia refides chiefly at Ugein, near the 
city of Mundu, once the capital of thefe 
kings ; and Holkar at Indoor, a town little 
more than thirty miles weft of it. The 
dominions of thefe, and of fome chiefs 
of lefs confequcncc, extend as far as the 
river Jumna. 

The meafures purfued by the Mahrattas 
for fome years, left little room to doubt 
that they afpired at the fovereignty of all 
Hindoftan, or at lead; at the expulfion of 
the Mahomedan princes: and, in the courfe 
of their profperity, fome of their chiefs 
were fo imprudent as to avow fuch an in¬ 
tention. But the lofs of the battle of Pa- 
niput, their frequent defeats by the Englilh, 
and their late internal divifions, have af¬ 
fected their ftrength as a nation, fullied 

their 
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their renown as warriors, and moderated 
their views of conqueft. 

If we except the late expedition ofSindia 
towards the north of India, they feem for the 
prefent to be confined within the limits of 
their own dominions. But fhould any un- 
forefeen circumftance invite them to come 
forth, they will always be ready to embrace 
it. Their refourccs are very confiderable. 
The troops and vaflals of the different 
chiefs are in conftant readinefs to follow 
their leaders ; and moft of thefe will eafily 
concur with the Paifhwa in any projedt 
by which the Mahratta power may be 
extended. 

The ftrength of a Mahratta army con- 
fifts chiefly in cavalry. Both horfe and 
rider are capable of enduring as great a de¬ 
gree of fatigue as any of which we have 
authentic accounts; and our aftonifhment 
is naturally excited, when we confider the 
climate in which they aft. Bodies of fifty 
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or fixty thoufand horfe have been known 
to march for many days fucceffively at the 
rate of about fifty miles a day. I have even 
heard of forced marches exceeding that 
diftance; and it very feldom happens that 
any are left behind. 

The Mahratta country abounds more in 
horfes than almoft any other in Hindoftan, 
and produces a very fine breed called the 
Bheemerteddy horfe *. Thefe are very 
high-priced, and confequently are only 
purchafed by perfons of wealth and diftinc- 
tion. But the common Mahratta horfe 
ufed in war, is a lean ill-looking animal, 
large boned, and commonly from fourteen 
to fourteen and a half hands high. The 
only weapon ufed by horfemen is a fabre, 


* In every province there are confuierable ftuds, 
which belong to the Paifhwa and the different chiefs. 
There are alfo many jundis, or large herds of horfes, 
belonging to individuals, who fend thofe for which 
they have no occafion, to feed in the open plains. 


on 
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on the choice and temper of which they 
beftow great pains and judgment. They 
learn the ufe of it, and a dexterity in riding, 
from their infancy: and fo very expert are 
they in the management of their horfe and 
their fword, that I am perfuadcd the beft 
exercifed European fcufiar f.ngly would not 
be more than a match for an experienced 
Mahratta horfeman. 

Their drefs, in time of war, confifts, in- 
ftead of the jama*, in a quilted jacket of 
cotton cloth j~ that deicends half way down 
their thighs, and in a thick linen veft, 
which is worn under the jacket, and fits 
clofe to the body. The jacket is taken off 
when its warmth proves inconvenient. 


* See vol. ii. page 42. 

f This quilted cotton jacket perhaps a better de¬ 
fence againft the edge of the fword, than any other light 
military drefs that has yet been contrived. 


Their 
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Their thighs and legs are covered with 
a kind of trowfers, and the head with 
a broad turban, which, defcending be¬ 
hind nearly as low as their fhoulders, 
defends the head and neck both from the 
heat of the fun and the fword of the 
enemy. 

The neceffary food for the rider and 
horfe, in cafe of emergency, is contained 
in a fmall bag, tied tight upon the faddle. 
The food of the rider confifts in a few cakes, 
ready baked, a fmall quantity of flour or 
rice, and fome fait and fpices : that of the 
horfe, of a kind of black peas called gram y 
and balls made of the flour of thefe peas, 
mixed with ghee *, garlick, and hot fpices. 
Thefe balls are given by way of a cordial, 
to reftore the vigour of the horfes after ex¬ 
traordinary fatigue ; and it is faid that 
a fmall quantity of bang is fometimes 


* See vol. 1 . page 129. 


added, 
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added, a drug that poflefles fome of the 
qualities of the opium, but generally ex¬ 
hilarates the fpirits. Tents are rarely ufed 
in their armies, when confiding only in 
cavalry. Even the officers then have fre¬ 
quently nothing but a imall carpet to lit 
and lie upon ; and the whole baggage of 
the general is perhaps carried on a fingle 
camel. The officers are well mounted, 
and have always fpare horfes with them 
in the field. 

Whenever the Mahrattas determine to 
invade a country, it is the particular en¬ 
deavour of the general to inform himfelf 
accurately of its lituation, and, by their 
frequent incurfions, there are but few 
countries in Elindoftan, that arc not per¬ 
fectly known to them. Detached parties 
precede the main army, and fcour the 
country on each fide; intelligent officers 
are employed upon this lervice, and the 
provifions they may meet with are col¬ 
lected 
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IctSted upon the fpot where the army is to 
halt. As the Mahrattas abftain from all 
intoxicating liquors, and animal food of 
every fort, little elfe is neceffary for the 
fupport of their national troops, but rice 
for the men, and gram for their hories: 
fhould they fail in procuring thefe ar¬ 
ticles, they have recourfe to the provi- 
fions they bring along with them, which 
are again recruited as foon as they may 
find an opportunity of doing fo. As hay 
is fcarcely ever made in the fouthern parts 
of Hindoftan, the horfes are accuflcmed 
to eat grafs dug up by the roots, which 
afford a confn.erable degree of nourifh- 
ment, and correct the purgative quality 
of the Jblade. 

The rider, having Lift provided for his 
horfe, goes to his own temperate meal; 
which having finiihed, lie lies down per¬ 
fectly contented by his fide, and, when 
I called 
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called by the found of the nogar , or great 
drum, is inftantly ready to mount him. 

The Mahrattas tell ftrange {lories of the 
extraordinary fagacity of their horfes ; and 
indeed, by their being conftantly with their 
riders, who are fond of careffing and talk¬ 
ing to them, they acquire the intelligence 
and docility of more domeftic animals. 
They are taught to flop when in full gallop, 
and to turn round inftantly upon their 
hind feet, as upon a pivot. I have feen 
a man ride up full fpeed to an object, 
and when near enough to touch it with 
a fhort javelin, turn his horfe inftantly 
about, and go off with equal fpeed in an 
oppofite direction : but the frequent repe¬ 
tition of this exercife muft in the end 
weaken the hams and backs of their horfes, 
while at the fame time it expofes them to 
the danger of being lamed, and rendered 
unferviceable, on the fpot. 


Vol. II. 
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If the intention of the Mahrattas in in¬ 
vading a country, be to refent fome injury,, 
to force its fovereign to pay the cbout, or 
comply with any other demand, their army 
coafifts of notlting but cavalry, and their 
devaftations are then terrible : they drive 
off the cattle, deftroy the harveft, burn the 
villages, and cut down every living creature 
the lword can reach, and that they are either 
unable or unwilling to fend to their own 
country. Nothing is fpared by them ex¬ 
cept the Brahman and the ox. On the re¬ 
port of their approach, the frightened in¬ 
habitants fly for refuge to the hills, to the 
woods, and under the walls of fortified 
towns. The rapidity of their motions 
leaves but little chance of bringing them to 
a general action ; and the mifehief done by 
their ineurfions, has frequently induced 
the party attacked by them, to obtain their 
departure by complying with their de¬ 
mands, and thus inviting them to return. 


If 
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If we only view the Mahrattas as engaged 
in war, they mu ft ncccflarily appear as the 
mod cruel of barbarians ; but if we enter 
their country as travellers, and confider 
them in a ftate cf peaceful fociety, we 
find them ftrtSly adhering to the principles 
of the religion of Britnha; in harmony 
among themfelves, and ready to receive 
and affift the ftranger *. The exceffes they 
commit, therefore, cannot fairly be aferibed 
to a natural ferocity of character, but per¬ 
haps may be dictated by policy, or infpired 
by revenge : they may fometimes wifh to 
obtain that by the dread of their invafions* 
which otherwife would only be eSeated by 


* “ Le pays Jcs Maratcs, ge'ieralcr.v.rt, eft ouvert. 
« Le peuple, gai, fort, ct plein de fame, lie compte que 
« fur fon courage et fes armes. Leur force princi- 
«pale, eft dans la cavalerie; raofpitalitc eft leur 
n vertu dominante. Ce pays me feinbloit ctre celui de 
“ la nature. Je croyois prefque, en pari ant aux Ma- 
“ rates, convcrfer avec les hommes du premier age.” 
See Anquetil Zeuda-Avefta Dif. Preliminaire, vol. i. 
page 223. 

X 2 


a tedious 
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a tedious war ; or fometimes to be pro¬ 
voked to retaliate on the Mahomedans the 
cruelties they have long exercifed upon 
their countrymen "'A 

The country under the Paifhwa is in 
general not very fertile, nor docs it furnifh 
any very confiderablc manufacture. 

His family being of the Brahman caft, it 
may be ealiiy imagined, that the Brahmans 
are not only proteded in their lawful pri¬ 
vileges, but that the rites and ceremonies of 


* In 1771 Ilyiler Ally was completely defeated by 
them, loit all his baggage, bL cannon, ami about 
fifteen thoufaml men; and had he not faved his own 
perfon by flight, when he faw that the battle was ir¬ 
recoverably lull, lie would probably have been killed 
or taken p:Toner. Ilydcr having lately, before that 
event, cut c.T the ears and nofes ot a few Mahratta 
prifoners, they, in retaliation, cut of’ the ears and 
nofes of a whole regiment of Ilyder’s fepoys, and in 
that condition that them back to him with black 
Uundurds. 


their 
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their religion are ftri&ly obferved through¬ 
out his dominions * At the fame time, 

great 


# It may not be here amifs to take notice of a 
circumftance, which, though in itfelf it may appear 
trifling, yet may confiderably tend to bias the affections 
of the Hindoos. The ox univerfally enjoys among 
the Mahrattas the fullcft prote&ion of religious pre¬ 
judice. In their dominions, no perfon, of whatever 
religion, nation, or rank he may be, is permitted to 
kill it. But in thofe provinces that are under the 
Mahomedan or Englifh government, beef is every 
where publicly fold in the markets. This feerns to be 
a wanton infult to the feelings of an aiready-deprcffed 
people; efpccially as meat of other kinds is almcit every 
where to be found in the greateft plenty. It would 
therefore be no great inconvenience or mortification to 
thofe whofe religious tenets permit the life of this food, 
to abftain from it, in compliance with the prejudices of 
the natives. But if motives of complacency have no 
weight, the policy of preferving fo net-diary an animal, 
deferves fonie confideration; as without it, hufhandry 
mull (land ftill: and it is nearly as prejudicial in 
Hindoftan to injure the breed of this ufeUii built, as it 
would be in England to ddtroy annually a coniiderable 
number of horfes. 

X 3 


Bernier. 
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great attention has always been paid by the 
Pailhwas to thofe of the military profeffion 3 

which 


Bernier, in fpeaking of the motives which might 
have induced the Hindoo legiflators to forbid die 
killing of the ox, fays: 

“ Cu plutot ils auroient imprime ce refpe& pour la 
« vache, parceque c’eft d’elle qu’Us tirent le lait et 
«le bcurre, ce qui fait une bonne partie de leur fub- 
« fftance, et quelle eft le fondement du labourage, et 
" par confequent de la viej d’autant plus qu’il n’en 
« eft pas dans les Indes, comma dans nos quartiers, 
« oa la terre puifle nourrir cctte grande quantite de 
“ bctail. Si l’on on tvoit dans les Indes la moitie de 
“ ce eii’on fait cn Franco ou en Angletcrre, le prass’en 
«trouveroit bieutot depourvu, et la terre fans pouvoir 
« d’etre cultivee. Le ehaud y eft fi grand huit mois de 
*< 1’annec, que tout eft fee, et que les boeufs et les 
<i veches, mourant fouvent de faim, mangent de la 
« vilcnlc dans la carapngne, comme pourroient faire 
« Jcs notes j et e’ett a caule de la diictte de betail, quo 
« du terns de Jchr.n Cairo les Brahmens obtinrent, 
« qu’il ne s’en tueroit point durant un certain nom- 
“ bre d’annecs, ct que ces annccs dc-rnieres ils pre- 
f« fenterent une requote a Auvcngzcbe, et lui firent 
i< ofl're d’-’.ne fomme confderable, s’il vouloit faire 

tc une 
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which is the natural confequence of the 
continual wars they have been engaged in. 

On the day appointed for the march of 
the army upon any expedition, the Paifh- 
wa (lands at the door of his tent, and, 
having publicly delivered the golden flan- 
dard to the general, receives the compli¬ 
ments of all as they pafs by him, which he 
returns even to thofe of the mod inferior 
rank. The command of the armv in his 
abfence is always given to fome chief of 
confequence, whole expenses, whilft he is 
on fervice, are defrayed by government, 
nctwithftanding he may polfefs conlider- 


“ une femblable defenfe que Jehp.n Gatrc. its de- 
“ montroient que depths cinquante or. toixants ans, 
“ plufieurs terres demeuroient iucultes, parceqite les 
“ boeufs et les vaclies etoient devenus trop raves et 
“ trop chers. Peut-etre memo que ces legifiatcurs 
“ auroient confident, que la chair de vachc et debouef 
“ dans les Indes n’a pas grand gout, ni n’ell gtiere 
“ faine, fi ce n’dt tin peu dans 1 ’hiver pendant Jc 
■'< froid.” 

X 4 


able 
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able jaghlrcs , or eftates, of his own. But 
to prevent profulion, an officer accompanies 
the army, called the karkun , who keeps an 
exact account of all difburfements. 

The revenue, ariling from the countries 
•which are immediately under the Pailhwa, 
and the tribute paid to him as vicegerent 
of the fovereign, is computed at about ten 
crore of rupees, or fomething more than 
ten millions fterling ; hut if we dedudt the 
charge of collecting this revenue, and the 
allowances made to different chiefs for the 
maintenance of troops kept in readinefs by 
them for the fervice of the ftate, the 
Paifnwa cannot be fuppofed to receive 
above four crores, or fomething more 
than four millions fterling, neat, into his 
treafury. From this fum is to be defrayed, 
the pay of all the troops immediately be¬ 
longing to the Paiffiwa, and the expences 
of the court eftabliffiment, which may 
amount together to about three millions 
per annum j it therefore appears, that the 


revenue 
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revenue exceeds the neceffary expenditure 
by about one million fterling per annum ; 
and, notwithftanding long and expenfive 
wars, it is laid, that at the death of Nar- 
rain Row, the ftate was dear of any debt; 
and that a furplus exifted in the treafury 
of about two millions, which were diffi- 
pated by Rogobafi. 

The Deckan % as left by Nizam al Mu- 
luck to his foil, in 174b, was by far the 
moft important foubadary of the Mogul 
empire; and the Soubadar, or viceroy, go¬ 
verned a country of much greater extent 
than the largcft kingdom in Europe. Since 
then; many provinces have been conquered 
by, and ceded to, the Manrattas: and the 
Northern Circars, belonging to the Eng- 
lifli; the Carnatic, poiTeffcd by the Nabob 
of Arcot; moft of the territories of Tip- 
poo Saib; and many other provinces of 
Id's note, though formerly fubordinate to 
the viceroy of the Deckan, no longer ac¬ 
knowledge his authority. 


The 
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The countries that remain to Nizam Ally 
Khan, the prefent Soubadar, l'on of, and 
third in fucceflion from, Nizam al Muluck, 
are, however, ftiii lb conliderahle, that they 
might entitle him to lill a place of import¬ 
ance among the powers of Hindoftan, were 
they not lb ill governed, and his finances 
in fo wretched a condition, as to have de¬ 
prived him of the weight and influence 
which he might otherwifc enjoy. 

The pofiefllons of Tippoo Saib, fon and 
fucceffor of Hydcr Ally, are bounded on 
the north hy the territories of the Paifhvva ; 
on the foutli by Travancore, a country be¬ 
longing to an independent Hindoo prince; 
on the well by the fea; and on the eaft 
by a high and broad ridge of mountains 
which leparate them from thofe of the Na¬ 
bob of Arcot. The country to the eaft cf 
thele mountains, is called the Carnatic 
JPayen GL .:; a; d that to the weft, belong¬ 
ing to Tippoo Saib, Carnatic Bballa Ghat. 

Thele 
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Thefe two form the country that was for¬ 
merly called in general the Carnatic , though 
it is now underftood as meaning only the 
former. The names of Bhalla Ghat, and 
Payen Ghat, are expreffive of the natural 
foliations of thofe countries; the level of 
the Bhalla Ghat being confiderably above 
that of the Payen Ghat, and by that means 
the air in the former is much cooler than in 
the latter. 

The ridge of mountains which feparates 
thefe two countries, begins aim oft diredly 
at Cape Comorin, the extremity of the 
peninfula. As the Hindoos have an ancient 
tradition that Mavalipuram * flood for¬ 
merly at a confiderable diftance from the 
fea; they have it likewife handed down 
to them, from a ftill more remote period, 
that thefe mountains once formed the 


* See vol. i. page in. 

margin 
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margin of the ocean. This tradition re¬ 
ceives a coniiderable degree of probability 
irom the various kinds of fea Ihclls that arc 
found on hills in different parts of the Car¬ 
natic Payen Ghat. Petrilied trees are fre¬ 
quently to be met with on the tops of 
mountains, where there is not now fuffi- 
cient earth to produce any kind of vegeta¬ 
tion : and in fome of thefe mountains large 
caverns are to be feen, which evidently ap¬ 
pear to have been hollowed out by the 
water. 

All thefe appearances prove, that the 
globe in thefe parts muft have undergone 
fome very coniiderable changes ; and that 
thofe mountains either lay once at the bot¬ 
tom of the fca; or that, by fome extraor¬ 
dinary inundation, the earth, which covered 
them, has been wafhed away, and their 
furfaces interfperfed with productions pe¬ 
culiar to the ocean. 


8 
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J Fhe vaft height of thefe mountains, and 
their great uninterrupted extent, fix not 
only the boundaries of the two Carnatics, 
but, by flopping the courfe of the winds, 
likewife divide their feafons. When the 
northerly monloon, or wind, prevails on 
the coall of Coromandel, and in the bay of 
Bengal, the foutherly winds reign on the 
coaft of Malabar; and when the northerly 
winds blow on the latter, the foutherly pre¬ 
vail on the former coall. 

The northerly winds are expected on 
the coaft of Coromandel, and in the bay 
of Bengal, about the middle of October. 
The periodical change, which is followed 
by the rainy feafon, is called the great 
monfoon. It is frequently accompanied by 
violent hurricanes, which render it danger¬ 
ous for fliips to remain upon the coaft at 
that feafon ; nor can the weather he con- 
fidered as fully reftored to its ufual ferenity, 
till about the middle of December. Storms 
fometimes happen even later. A part 

of 
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of the Englifh fquadron was loft before 
Pondicherry on the ift of January 1761; 
but fuch inftances are very rare. 

In confequence of many fatal accidents, 
there are now eftablifhed orders for all 
{hips belonging to his majefty and the Eaft 
India Company, to quit the coaft by the 
15th of Odober. But as feafons lome- 
times pafs away without harm, the com¬ 
manders of iliips belonging to individuals 
often remain, and not unfrequently fall 
victims to their indifcretion. For if a 
ftorni fets in fuddenly from the eaftward, 
which fometimes happens, it is impoflible 
for veflels to ftand out to fea; and they 
then run the rifk of foundering at their 
anchors, or being dafhed to pieces in the 
furge, which, almoft the whole extent of 
the coaft, breaks at a confiderable diftance 
from the fliore. 

The foutherly wind fets in about the 
middle of April, and the change then being 

milder 
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milder in its effeds than that in Odober, 
it is called the little monfoon. 

The wefterly wind from the land is felt 
early in May; but it extends at fea 
only a few leagues from the fir ore. By 
blowing over an immenfe trad of country 
fcorched with the burning fun, it acquires 
an exceffive degree of hear, which begins 
to be inconvenient about eight in the morn¬ 
ing, and continues to increafe till about 
noon, when there is generally a breeze 
from the fea. But the breeze fometimes 
fets in later, and even a whole day will 
pafs without it. From the time the land 
wind ceafes, till the breeze from, the fea 
begins, there is often a fhort interval of 
calm. The wind from the fea dies away 
towards midnight; fometimes earlier; and 
after another interval of calm, is fucceeded 
by the wind from the land. Though this 
wind be cool during the night, or rather 
lofcs the feerching quality that it pollefies 
during the day, the natives carefully avoid 

keeping 
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fleeping expofed to it, as it frequently oc- 
cafions numbnefs in the limbs, or fcvere 
rheumatic pains. Ey bringing clouds from 
the weftern mountains, it in the end pro¬ 
duces violent fqualls of thunder and rain. 
From the repetition of thefe, the weather, 
notwithftanding the proximity of the fun, 
grows more temperate, and the fcorching 
heat of the wind ceafes early in June. 
During the extrcmeft heat of the wind 
from the land, I have feen the mercury 
in Fahrenheit’s thermometer rife in the 
fhade to 114 degrees. I have known 
feveral inftances of perfons dying fuddenly 
during the heat; yet thefe accidents were 
to be aferibed to intemperance, or to their 
expofing themfelves improperly abroad ; 
rather than to the foie and immediate ef¬ 
fect of the weather, which is not thought 
dangerous, nor even unwholefome, to thofe 
who live with moderation, and do not go 
out in the excefiive heat of the day. 


Water 
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Water expofed to this wind in the com¬ 
mon earthen veffels of the country, or 
in any veffel, if covered with a w T et cloth, 
becomes remarkably cold; and the degree 
of cold is increafcd in proportion to the 
heat and ftrength of the wind, and the 
porous texture of the veffel that contains it. 

It is a ufual charity with the natives who 
can afford it, to ftation perfons during this 
feafon at the different Choultcries , to give 
gruel made of rice to all paffengcrs who 
may chufe it; and they even ereft tem¬ 
porary Cboulterics , or fheds, at fhort dif- 
tances from each other, that thofe who 
are likely to be overcome by the heat may 
find places to repofe in. 

From what has been faid, it may be 
obferved, that each monloon, or regular 
wind, in reality lafts but about three months 
and a half, or four months, during which 
it blows from the fame quarter, and with 

Vox,. II. Y nearly 
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nearly the fame degree of ftrength ; and 
that each is fucceeded by two months, 
or two months and a half, during which 
the wind is variable, the weather fome- 
times ftormy, and the navigation near the 
coaft dangerous.—But to return. 

Hyder Ally was firft known to the 
Englifh, as an officer in the M yfore army, 
that was led by the Hindoo regent of that 
country to the affiftance of Ghunda Saib; 
who pretended to the government of the 
Carnatic, in which he was fupported by 
the French, in oppofuion to Mahomed 
Ally Khan, who was protected by the 
Englifh. Hyder Ally, or as he was then 
called Hyder Naick, diftinguifhed himfelf 
on the 17th of Auguft 1754, in an attack 
made on a convoy of flores and provilions 
going to the Englifh camp near Trichono- 
poly, and on that occafion was noticed by 
Mr. Lawrence, who commanded the Eng- 

liih 
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liffi army. After his return to My fore, 
he rofe by a courfe of intrigues, and by 
events favourable to his views, to the com¬ 
mand of the forces, and to the office of 
Dual!, or firft minilter. 

Soon after his elevation to this fta- 
tion, lie confined the Rajah, who was a 
youth ; and by that Hep feized the whole 
authority of the government. He how¬ 
ever continued to conduct the public buli- 
nefs in the name of the Rajah, nor would 
he inhabit the palace, which was in reality 
converted into a prifon for the royal fa¬ 
mily, being flrongly guarded, and no one 
fufiered to enter it without his immediate 
permiflion. He fometime's went thither in 
great folemnity, under pretence of vifiting 
or receiving the orders of the Rajah ; but 
the rumour of thefe viiits filled the Hin¬ 
doos with horror, for they were generally 
found to portend the death of their prince, 
or of fome of his kinfmen. Hvdcr being 
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naturally of a fufpicious temper, and his 
fufpicions being increafed by the confciouf- 
nefs of the criminality of his fituation, and 
the danger to which he was continually ex- 
pofcd, is laid never to have vifited the 
palace, unlefs to be a witnefs to the ex¬ 
ecution of his bloody orders, in regard 
to the unhappy victims of his diftruft *. 
In the year 1771, when the perfon from 
whom I learned many particulars of him 


* A diftinguifhed officer in the fervice of Hyder 
Ally, named Mahomed Ally, a man of a bold and 
open temper, faid to one of the miuifters, upon the 
elevation of a new Rajah, “ And how long may vve 
« fuppofe this Rajah will live ?” As Hyder hail every¬ 
where fpies, it is probable that this was reported to 
him: but it muft be mentioned to his honour, and as 
a proof of his difeernment, that knowing his chn- 
raiSter to be frank and honed, he never withdrew 
his confidence from him, nor even feemed offend¬ 
ed, though he frequently fpoke with great freedom 
in his prefence. But his foil Tippoo, more vio¬ 
lent and lefs judicious than his father, put Ma¬ 
homed Ally to death foon after his acceffion to the 
government. 


was 
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was at Seringapatam, three of thefe un¬ 
fortunate princes had been already facri- 
ficed to his caprice or his fears. 

If we confider Hyder Ally merely as a 
foldier or a ftatefman, we mull allow that 
he had many brilliant qualities neceflary to 
fill both thefe characters. He has fre¬ 
quently been called the Cromwell of the 
Eaft; but excepting that they were both 
ufuvpers, and maintained the government 
againft the inclinations of the people, I do 
not think that in any other view they will 
admit of a juft parallel. The countries 
in which they were born, their education, 
the people who oppoled them, and with 
whom they had to act, were altogether 
different. 

Hyder probably executed his plan foon 
after he conceived it. The prince was but 
a youth, and the office of Duan, or firft 
miniftcr, being united with the command 
Y 3 of 
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of the army, the whole power of a de- 
fpotic government was in his hand. 


Cromwell, when he firft engaged in the 
civil wars, certainly could not forefee that 
he one day fhould be the ruler of the 
Britifh dominions. Like many other men 
who have rifen to extraordinary pre¬ 
eminence, he mounted from one ftep to an¬ 
other, and from each faw further objects, 
which he was ambitious to attain ; but the 
laft and grand profpedl probably opened 
to his view only towards the end of 
the conteft, or perhaps not before it was 
decided. 

Kyder effected his ufurpation by de¬ 
ceit, ingratitude, and the breach of every 
facred and moral duty. Cromwell, who 
had never received any favours from the 
court, and was perhaps quite unknown 
to the king, openly drew his fword to op- 
pole an authority, which he, and many 

others, 
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others, thought unconftitutional, and inju¬ 
rious to the rights of the people ; and how¬ 
ever we may hate the man, and iu many 
refpedts reprobate his conduct, yet it is not 
impoflible the Heps he fil'd took may with 
juftice he aferibed to a principle of public 
virtue, lodged in a bold and manly bread. 
During the rebellion, he appears as an 
intrepid foldier; deceit and cunning, of 
which he doubtlefs had an abundant (hare, 
were employed afterwards to delude thofe 
with whom he had added, and to ob¬ 
tain the high fituation at which he at 
lad arrived. 

Hyder governed a mild and effeminate 
people, who were born under abfolute 
authority, and accudomed to implicit 
obedience. Cromwell had to curb the im- 
pctuofity of a bold and redlefs race of men, 
animated with the fpirit of liberty, and 
accudomed to conteds, many of whom 
added to a birth and education very fu- 
Y 4 periot 
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perior to his own, formidable talents and 
abilities. 

Hyder, raifed from a flave to a tyrant, 
felt merely for his own fafety, and afpired 
only at perfonal renown. Cromwell, though 
he had facrificed his own honour, felt 
nicely for that of his nation, and all that 
courage and thofe abilities which had car¬ 
ried his ambition through every obftacle 
and crime to its utmoft wifh, were after¬ 
wards exerted to extend and maintain the 
glory and interefls of his country. 

Both the revenue and the force of Hy¬ 
der Ally have been greatly exaggerated. 
The former amounted, I believe, to about 
four millions fterling. But he gave an 
unremitting attention to his finances, 
and was extremely ceconomical in his 
perfonal expcnces. He paid his troops 
with more regularity, and eftibliJhed a 
greater degree of difeipline among them, 
4 than 
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than any other of the native powers. But 
the combined forces of the Nizam and of 
Hyder having been entirely defeated by 
the Englifh at Trinomaly, in the year 
1767 ; he foon inferred from the event of 
that battle, that the progrefs his troops had 
made in difeipline, was but fmall, com¬ 
pared with the fuperiority enjoyed by a re¬ 
gular army. He found that he could by no 
means rely upon his own, when oppofed 
to European infantry, and that it might 
therefore be the means of his defeat, by 
expoling him to fight againft his will. 
Thefe confiderations led him to increafc 
his cavalry; he diminilhed his baggage ; 
he procured, though at great expence, the 
bell cattle to carry it, and to draw his ar¬ 
tillery. Thus provided, in two fuccef- 
five wars he entered the Carnatic Payen 
Gh't, and carried his devaluations almofl 
to the gates of Madras. The Englifh, de- 
flitute of horfe, and with draught and 
carriage cattle much inferior to Hyder 

reaped- 
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reaped but little advantage from their vic¬ 
tories ; after having with difficulty brought 
him to action, they did little more than 
take poffeffion of the ground quitted by 
the enemy: his army could outmarch 
them in the proportion of more than four 
miles to three ; his fccuring parties con¬ 
tinually harafied them, cut off their fup- 
plies of ftores and provifions, and laid 
wafte the country ; but had they been pof- 
feffed of a good body of cavalry, the war, 
if well conducted, would probably have 
been ended in a campaign. 

Hyder Ally feems to have defpifed that 
ftate and ceremony, which are in general 
cherifhed by princes, as effential to their 
power, and requifite to maintain refpedt. 
But as he was not afraid of falling in the 
opinion of the public by being approached, 
he granted an eafy accefs to his pcrfon to 
all who wiihed to fpeak to him on public 
affairs. The day from an early hour was 

devoted 
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devoted tobuiinefs; the evening to amufe- 
ment. His minifters, and thofe who at¬ 
tended to pay their court, went away at 
a fixed time ; only fuch remained as were 
invited, and thofe who were admitted 
to his con\ivial hours, were generally 
perfons of but little weight or importance 
either in the army or the date. Though 
perhaps not wantonly cruel, he was ac- 
cufed of being void of humanity, deftitute 
of gratitude and gencrofity, and licentious 
in his pleafures, to the effects of which he 
ultimately fell a lacrificc. 

The enmity which fubfifted between 
Hyder and the Mahrattas leems train 
initted to his foil ; and fliould ever tin 
different Mahratta chiefs unite again! 
him, from what we have feen effected 
by the Paifhwa alfcne, it may reafonah.' 
be expected that he could not long 1 
fift them. 


T! 
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The Englifh, and the princes who are 
dependent upon them, certainly compofe 
the moft formidable power in ITindoftan. 
But as they have employed the pens of fo 
many authors, and have been the objects 
of fo much public inveftigation, it would 
be unnecefiary, perhaps prefumptuous, to 
attempt to add any thing to the informa¬ 
tion that is already in the poflcflion ol the 
public. 


I N O L X. 



INDEX 


t 3 J The Numerals refer to the Volumes, and the 
Figures to the Pages. 

A. 

jBDALLA. See Ahmed Shaw- 
^ Ablutions , i. i'll . 

Aehar , i. 93, 94. 

Adityos. See Sswr. 

Adoption, ceremony of, ii. 3. 

Affgbans , the, ii. 249. 

z/o-fly, the god of fire, i. 1S8. 190. 

Agny ajira, firearms, i. 191. 

Ahmed Shaw, his hiftory, ii. 249. Defeated by the 
Seiks, ii. 262. Dies, 262. 

Alexander the Great invades Hindoftan, i. 88. 

Amida. See Fee, ii. 140. 

Amiiabad temple, i. no. Note. 

Amrut, the beverage of the demi-gods, i. 213. 
Anbertfr, a place revered by the Seiks, ii. 273. 

Angud, 



INDEX, 

Angud. See Lhina. 

Annies , nuns of Thibet, ii. 196, et feq. 

Antiochtis Theos, i. 91. 

ArchiteSlure of the Hindoos, ii. 92. 

Jrek nut, ii. icy}. Note. 

Arijiotle , his opinions, i. 27, et feq. 

Arjoon, i. 87. 162. 196. 

Army, how difpofed, ii. 58. 

Afuttic Society, i. p. 75. 

Athe'jh , i. 278, et yey. 

Atiuck river. See Indus. 

Aurengabcid, i. 95. 

Aurengzebe , i. 95. Dies, 96. 

Ayin Acbarce, i. g.j. 

B. 

Ballrians, i. 90. 

Badly, Mon fie ur, i. 80, et pajfm. 

Balagce P Paifhwa of the Mahrattas, ii. 288. 
Ballagee Row, Paifhwa of the Mahrattas, ii. 287. 
Salic language, ii. n8. 123. 132. 

Banjaries, ii. 89. 

Bannian. See Bhyfe. 

Baundct , a leader of the Seiks, ii. 269. 

Baivaney, goddefs, i. 125. 172. 

Beetle leaf, ii. 108. Note. 

Bein. See Vene. 

Benares, city of, feat of Hindoo literature, i. 258 
Obfervatory of, fee Obfervatory. 

Berar, Rajah of, ii. 296. 

Bernier, i. 150, et pajfrn. 

Bbagvat-Cesta, i. 87. Note. 162. 


BhalL 



I N D E X, 


Bhalla Ghat. See Ghat. 

Bharat, i. Sr. Note. 

Bhavani. See Gowry. 

Bhyfe, caft, i. 127. 136. 

Bifookarma, architect of the heavens, i. 194. 

BiJJonat Balagee , the firft Mahratta Paifhwa, ii. 286- 
Bifivafs Row {lain at Paniput, ii. 259. 288. 

Bogle, M. his embafiy to Thibet, ii. 170, et fcq. 
Bouchet, Father, i. 158. 

Boittan country, ii. 171, et fey. People of, 18 i, et fcq. 
Brachmanes , i. 245. 253. 

Brahma , God, i. 125. 149. 158. 

Brahmans , i. 127. 129, etfeq. Their learning, i. 253, 
Re. Compile a code of Hindoo laws, &c. i. 75. 
X47. 

Brimha, i. 126. 162. 173. 

Buildergueuls, fe£t of, ii. 11S. 

Budzos, a feci in Japan, ii. 140. 

Burning the dead, practice of, ii. 14, et feq. 
Burwnpooter river, i. 82. and Note 85. 

Burying the dead, feldom pradiifed, ii, 37. 

BuJJy, Monfieur de, ii. 73, et fcq. 

C. 

Calanus burns himfelf to death, i. 247. 

Call, Mr. i 361. 

Calmuck Tartars, ii. 2C0. Ceremonies at the death 
of their Lama, ii. 216. 

Camala. See Lechcmy, 

Camha Codon , a Japanefe title, ii. 152. 

Carnis. See Sintos. 

Cannoge, city of, deferibed, ii. 107. Note. 

6 Carnatic, 



INDEX* 


Carnatic , the, ii. 315. 

Carticeya, i. 185. 

Cary patry-pandarams, devotees, ii 243. 

Cafembazar river, i. 84. Note. 

Cajlor and Pollux. See Snrya. 

Cajls, Sketch V. i. 123, in Egypt, fimilar to thofi 
of Hindoftan, ii. 231. 

Ceres. See Lechemy. 

Chandala , or outcafl, i. 124. Note. ii. 100. 

Cbandara, the moon, i. 191. 

Cbandcrbuns, dynafty, i. 87. 

Changi Lama. See Lama. 

Cheka■ See Foe. 

Chcmijlry , knowledge of, among the Hindoos, ii. 94, 

Chefs, played by the Calmucks and Thibetians, ii. 204 

Chidzun Tcmboo, the Lama at Pekin , ii. 212. 

China, religion of, ii. 138, et feq. Its affinity to thai 
of Hindoftan, ibid. 

Chiter, a genius, i. 194. 

Chitire. See Oudiapoor. 

Choulteries , i. io 5 . 

Chout, a tribute claimed by the Mahrattas, ii. 28$, 
et feq. 

Chrijiian religion, its rife and progrefs, i. ii. Small 
progrefs of, in Hindoftan, i. 52. Influence of the 
opinions of the heathen philofophers upon it, ibid. 
64, et feq. Its progrefs and deftrudtion in Japan, 
ii. 153. 

Ccmby. See Pclygar. 

Confucius, his opinions, ii. 146, et feq. 

Coromandel, ccaft of, i. 105. 

Cromwell, Oliver, compared with Hyder Ally, ii. 325, 
etjcq. 


Crcste, 



INDEX. 


Croze, M. de la, i. 157, it paffm. 

Cuba Santa, a Japanefe dignity, ii. 152, itfeq. 


D. 

Dairy , title of the emperor of Japan, ii. 152. 

Dalai . Sec Lama. 

Dancing women, ii. 47. it feq. 

Darham Rajah. See Tam Rajah. 

Darius Hyjiafpes, ii. 240. 

Darmadeva , god of virtue, i. 193. 

Death, indifference of the Hindoos at meeting, ii. 72. 
Debt Rajah , ii. 171, et feq. Ceremonies at his 
court, ibid. His palace, 175. 

Deikan, extent of the, ii. 313. 

Delhy , conquered by Acbar, i. 93. 

Dejheripgay , refidence of the Tefhoo Lama, ii. 190. 
Devanagry, letters, i. 174. 

Devotees among the Hindoos, Sketch IX. i. 235, et feq. 

Among the Siamefe, ii. 134. 

Devotion of the Hindoos, Sketch VIII. i. 221, et feq. 
Dewuls, or temples, i. 107. Confecration of, 114. 
Dhanwantary , god of medicine, i. 193. 

Dipaca, Cupid, i. 178. 

Difeafes to which the Hindoos are fubjetf, ii. 85. 

et f‘ ?• 

Dole, a mufical inftrument, ii. 95. 

Dowlatabad, i. 116. 

Drefs of the Hindoos, ii. 40, et feq. 

Duarka, temple at, i. 113. 

Duranies. See ylffghans. 

Durga. See Gouiry. 

A Education, 



INDEX. 


E. 


Education , mode of, ii. 12. 

Egypt-, fuppofed origin of arts and fciences there, 1. 
71. 80. Affinity of its inhabitants with thofe ol 
Hindoftan, Sketch XIV. ii. 230, etfeq. 

Eklam , the facrifice of the kid, i. 226. 

Elephanta , i. 112. 

Epicurus, his opinions, i. 35* et feq. 

F. 

Family government, ii. 51. 

Fazil Cawn, beats Ahmed Shaw, ii. 253. 

Fide Jori, his war with Ongochio, ii. 155. 

Fire arms, difeovery of, ii. 54. 

- balls, or blue lights, ii. 56, et feq. 

Foe, hiiloryof, ii. 138, et feq. Religion of, ii. 140, 
etfq. 

Food of the Hindoos, ii, 35. 

Forts , i. x t4, et feq. 

Fofter, Mr. George, i.'77. 

Fullarton, Colonel, his expedition, i. 120, Note. 
Funeral ceremonies of the Hindoos, ii, 33, ct feq. 


G. 

Ganes, god of wifdom, i. igr. 

Ganga Face, wife of Narrain Row, ii. 292. 

Ganges river, i. 83. 85, Note. 

Gangia Regia. See Gour. 

Garcora , a bird, i. 181. 

Gaya, 



INDEX. 


Gaya , a town, i. 184. 

Geges, common people of Japan, ii. 152. 

Genii , i. 214. 

Gentrl , VIonlieur de, i. 79. 

Gefub Rambockay , minifier of the Dalai Lama, his am¬ 
bitious views, ii. 213, et Jeq. 

Ghats , description of the, ii. 315, et feq. 

Ghee , i. 129. 

Gilding, ii. 99. 

Golcondah , i. 95. 116. 

Gopia, the nine Mules, i. 195. 198. 

Gopt , a genius, i. 194. 

Guar, city of, defcribed, ii. 106, Note. 

Govand Sing, the lalt Gourou of the Seiks, ii. 269. 
Government of Hindoftan, i. 102. 

Gowry, a goddefs, i. 185. 

Gowtama, an Hindoo philofopher, his opinions, i. 264, 
etfeq. 

Grundler , M. J. E. i. 157. 

Gualior , i. 116, Note. 

Guanigueuls , i. 155* 

Gunpowder, known to the Hindoos, ii. 56. 

Gylongs , priefts of Boutan, ii. 172, etfeq. 

. -of Thibet, ii. 20J, et pujjim. 

-of the (Jalmucks, ii. 217. 

Gymnofophijls, i. 241, Note. 255, etfeq. ii. 246. 


II. 

Nanfe, flamingo, i. 173. 

Haflings , Mr. procures a code of Hindoo laws, See. 
i. 74. 

Nary, a deity, i. 181. 

Neetopades, i. 139, Note. 

Z 7. 


Hindijlan f 



INDEX. 


Hindojlan, little progrefs of Chriftianity in, i. 52. 
Sources of information concerning, Sketch II. i. 71. 
Hiftory of, Sketch III. i. 81. Origin of the name, 
i. 81, Note. 

Hippalus, ii. 245. 

Holkar , a Mahratta chief, ii. 298. 

Homaon, i. 93. 

Honour , Hindoo ideas of, ii. 67, et feq. Inftancesof, 
ibid. 

Houfehold gods, i. 229, et feq. 

Houfes of the Hindoos delcribed, ii, 52. 

Hurdinar, i, 107. 

Hughly river, i. 84, Note. 

Hyder Mly , his hiftory, ii. 322, et feq. Compared 
with Oliver Cromwell, 325, et feq . 

J. I. 

J agger naut, temple, i. 107. I0g. 

Jama, a robe, ii. 42. 

Jambouts, meiiengers of death, i. 195. 

Japan, religion of, ii. 138, et feq. Its affinity to that 
of Hindoftan, ibid. Hiftory of, ii. 151, et feq. 
Jauts, routed by Ahmed Shaw, ii. 253. 

-tribe of the, ii. 281, et feq. 

Jaypoor. See Joinagur. 

Idols of the Hindoos, i. 148. 150, et feq. 

Jedo, reftdence cf the Cuba Sama, ii. 160. 
Jebcnguccry, a rock, i. 181. 

Jellimhy river, i. 84, Note. 

Jefumi, ceremony of the, ii. 157. 

Jruuar Sing, ii. 281. 

Jinkou 



INDEX, 


Jinkou Jee, defeated by Ahmed Shaw, ii. 256. 
Illumines , their fuppofed origin, i. 249, et feq. 

Illufion , do&rine of, i. 263. 

I lour a, i. 112. 

Immortality of the foul, difbelieved by many philofo- 
phers, i. 42, et. feq. 

Indra, god of the heavens, i. 186. 225. 

Indus river, i. 82, and Note. 

Inheritance , laws of, ii. 2, et feq. 

Joadpoor , Rajah of, ii. 279. 

Joinagur, Rajah of, ii. 279. 

Jones , Sir William, i. 75. et pajfim. 

Ifis, i. 180. 

Ifivara. See Ofiris. 

Jug, fee Sacrifice. 

K. 

Kairy Sing , ii. 282. 

Kalmucks. See Calmucks. 

Kali, i. 224. See Go-wry. 

Kamadiva, the god of love, i. 197, et fiq. 

Kant-Fang, emperor of China, refigns his crown, 
ii. 144. 

Khatry caft, i. 127. 135. 

Khellaut, a robe of ceremony, ii. 174. 

Kooroos, houfe of, i. 87. 196. 

Krijben, the Apollo of Hindoftan, i. 195. 

Krijhna, i. ill. 162. 

Krifhna Dwypayen Veias, poet, i. 87. 228. 

Kugcs, nobles of Japan, ii. 152. 


Z 3 


Lacquering , 



INDEX. 


L. 


Lacquering , ii. 99. 

Labore, conquered by Ahmed Shaw, ii. 25 X. 

Lumas of Thibet, ii. 164, et feq. 

- TeJhoOf ii. 165. 191, et feq. His letter to 

Mr. Haftings, ibid. His rank, 167, et paffim. 

• - Dalai, ii. 167, et feq. pafftm. 

-- Rambockay , ii. J75. 180. 

• - Changi at Pekin, ii. 210. 215. 

• - Abagay , ii. 217. 

- Dajamatha, ii. 218. 

Learning , and philofophy, of the Brahmans, Sketch X. 
i. 252. 

Lechemy , a goddefs, i. 183. 

Lbina fucceeds Nanuck as head of the Seiks, ii. 267. 
Lingam , i. 203, et feq. ii. 233. 

Longevity , inftances of, ii. 38. 

Looms of the Hindoos, ii. 98. 

Lotos , nymphea, veneration for the, ii. 63, et feq. ii. 

123. Revered in Egypt, ii. 232. 

Lucknouti. See Gour. 


M. 


Magouty , a mufical inftrument, ii, 96 
Mahabharat poem, i. 87. 196. 228. 

Mahadava Row, Paifhwa of the Mahrtttas, ii. 288. 
Mahadiva , or Shiva, i. 184. 190. 

Mahomed Shaw , ii. 99. 

Alahomedan religion, its rife and progre s, i. 9. 

Mahrattas 



INDEX. 


Mahrattas defeat Timur Shaw, ii. 254.. Defeated by 
Ahmed Shaw, ii. 256, 257. 283, et feq. Extent 
of their territory, 295. Their diets, &c. ii. 299. 
Mode of carrying on war, ii. 306. 

Mahratta horfe, army of, ii. 299, et feq. 

Mandiram, a my flic prayer, i. 215. 

Manners and cufloms of the Hindoos, Sketch XII. 
ii. 1. 

Marriage of the Hindoos, a religious duty, ii. 1, 
Ceremonies of, 6, et feq. 

Mars. See Carticeya. 

Marwar. See Joadpoor. 

Matra, i. IC7. Taken by Ahmed Shaw, ii. 253. 
Mavallpuram. See Sadras. 

Maya , mother of Kamadiva, i. 197. 

Mechanics , acquaintance of the Hindoos with, ii. 90. 
Medecine , practice of among the Hindoos, ii. 92, 
etfeq. 

Metempfychofis, believed by the Hindoos, i. 167, and 
the Siamefe, ii. 124, in China and Japan, ii. 141. 
Mlace, refidence of the Dairy , ii. r6o. 

Mikotto , title of the emperor of Japan, ii. 152. 
Minerva. See Serafwaty. 

Ming , emperor of China, ii. 139. 

Mirza, Pir Mahomed , i. 92. 

Mithridatcs , Arfaces, i. 91. 

Mythology of the Hindoos, Sketch VII. i. 172. 
Monfoons , account of the, ii. 317, et feq. 

Moodajee Boonfalah, Raja of Eerar, ii. 296. 

Moukt, the abibrption into the Deity, i. 195. 
Moulton taken by Mirza Pir Mahomed, i. 92. 

Muftc of the Hindoos, ii. 94. 

Mufin , manufactory of, ii. 98. 

Z 4 


Nabobi 



INDEX. 


N. 


Nabob, or Naib, i. 93. 

Nadjiff Khan, his hiftory, ii. 277, it feq. 

Nadir Shaw , ii. 250. 

Name , ceremony of giving a name to a child, ii. ri. 
Nanuck, founder of the fed of the Seiks, his hiftory, 
ii. 263, it feq. Death, 266. 

Nared , the foil of Brimha, i. 202. 

Narekha , the infernal region, i. 168. 

Narghenny Pooja , vvoi/hip of the invifible, i. 155. 
227. 

Narrayna, hymn to, i. 160. 

Narrain Row, P.iifhwa of the Mahrattas, ii. 288. 
Murdered, 289. 

Nechos fends out a fleet of difcovery, ii. 239. 

Nizam Ally Khan, extent of his dominions, ii. 314. 
Nizam al Muluc, i. 98. ii. 313. 

O. 

Obfervatory , at Benares, repaired by Acbar, i. 94. 

Defeription of, i. 353, et feq 
Offerings, made at the Hindoo temples, i. 222. 

C m, a myltic word among the Hindoos, i. 163. ii. 
235, Note. 

Omanie Pavmie, hymns,- ii. 179. 

Om ham bong, the triad of 1 hibet, ii. 191. 235, 
Note. 

Omito. See Fee. ii. 140. 

Qmi to-fo, a myftic word among the Chinefc, ii. 235, 
Note. 

Om-ma-mif, 



I* N D E X. 

Om-ma-mie, myftic infcriptions in Boutan, ii. 180. 

On, a myftic word among the Egyptians, ii. 234, 
Note. 

Ongochio perfecutes the Chriftians in Japan, ii. 155. 
Ongole , Rajah of, his death, ii. 70. 

Onion , veneration for the, ii. 6i. Revered in Egypt, 
ii, 232. 

Ordeal , trial by, ii. 60. 

Origin of nations, religion, and laws, i. 2, et feq. 
Orixa, ii. 296. 

Oftris , i. l8o. ii. 238. 

Oudiapoor , Rajah of, ii. 279. 

Ox, confidered facred, i. 130. Revered in Egypt, 
ii. 232. Impolicy of Europeans in killing them, 
ii. 309, Note. 

P. 

Pagodas. See Dewuls, i. 107. 

Painting , progrel's of the Hindoos in, ii. 91. 

Paifhwas of the Mahrattas, ii. 286, et feq. 308. 
Palibothra. See Camoge. 

Palm , tree, i. 140, Note. 

Pandarams , devotees, i. 242. 

Pandoos , houfe of, i. 87. 196. 

Paniput, battle of, ii. 257. 

Paridfmg, village, ii. 185. 

Parthians, i. 91. 

Parvati. See Gozury. 

Payen Ghat See Ghat. 

Payma, Mr. Bogles conductor, ii. 185, et jeq. 
Pedma . See Lcchtmy. 


Peripatetic: 



INDEX". 


Peripatetics^ i„ 28, et feq. 

Perfians, war with, i. 88. 

Phallus , worfhipped in Egypt, ii. 233. See Lin- 
gam. 

Pherecides , his opinions, i. 17. 

Phoor. See Par us. 

Picoti , a machine for watering the rice grounds, ii, 
102. 

Pilpay , fables of. See Heetopades. 

Plato , his opinions, i. 24, /rfyry. 

Playfair , Mr. Sketch XI. i. 284, et paffsm. 

Polier, Lieutenant Colonel, i, 76. 

Poligamy allowed in Hindoffan, ii, 1. 

Politenefs , natural, of the Hindoos, ii. 83. Inftances 
of the, 83, et feq. 

Pollams, i. 122. 

Polygar Rajahs, i. 119, i2Cs. 

Pooja, i. 227, &c. 

Poonaka , town of, ii. 184. 

Porus, i. 88. 

Prakrit)\ a goddefs, i. 1S8. 205. 

Predejlination , not believed by the Hindoos, i. 280, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus , ii. 243. 

Pundits, i. 252, et pajftm. 

Purrekeh. See Ordeal. 

Pyrt Coojhos , nephews of the Tefhoo Lama, ii. 204, 
etfeq. 

Pythagoras , his opinions, i. 17, etfeq. 

Q: 


Raga, 


Lahtietifls. See Illumines. 



INDEX. 


R. 

Raga, an Hindoo deity, i. 177. 

Ragny, an Hindoo deity, i. 177. 

Ragobah , Raithwa of the Mahrattas, ii. 288, et feq. 
Ragonat Row. See Ragolah. 

Rajah , i. 95, Note. 100. 103. I 33. 136. 

Ramayan , a poem, i. 214. 

.Rtf/n Rajah of the Mahrattas, ii. 287. 

Rangarow, Rajah of Boobeli, his misfortunes, ii. 74, 
et feq. 

Rangid Sing, Rajah of the Jauts, ii. 283. 

Reed employed to write with, i. 175, Note. 

Religion of Hindolfan, Sketch VI. i. 145, et feq. 
Rennet, Major, his Map and Memoir, i. 76. 

Rice, cultivation of, ii. 100, et feq. 

Riuts, peafants, i. 104. 134. D i ft re fs of the, ii. 

104. 

Rockets in ufe in Hmdoflan, i : . 55. 

Rutten Sing, ii. 281. 


S. 

Sacks, i. 186. See hub a. 

Sacrifices of the Hindoos, i. 223, et feq. 

Sadajhavarow defeated and flain, ii. 257. 259. 

Sadras, temple at, i. 111. 

Salfctte, i. 112. 

Samaniens , a religious feff, i. 244, et feq. ii. 118. 
Samana Codom, a Siamefe appellation of the Deity, ii. 
117, et feq. 

Sampoo river, i. 85, Note. 


Sancras , 



INDEX. 


Sancras, -Siamefe priefts, ii. 120. 

Sandrocottus , i. go. 

Sangia, a goddefs, i. 191. 

SaniaJJy , devotees, i. 235, etjeq. 

Sanfkrit language, i. 75. 174. 

Sarganny Pooja, worfhip of idols, i. 227. 

Sajlra , i. 125. 

Sculpture , progrefs of the Hindoos in, ii. 91. 

Scylax of Caryandrta, his voyage, ii. 241. 

Seafons in Hindoftan, i. 177. 

Seevajee, chief of the Mahrattas, ii. 283. 

Seiks attack Timur Shaw, ii. 254. Defeated by 
him, ii. 261. Their origin, 263. Hiftory, 268, 
et jeq . Their religion and manners, 271, et jeq. 
Seleucus , Nicanor, i. 90. 

Serafuiaty, i. 173, 174. 179. 

Serik Ghund, fon of Nanuck, ii. 266. 

Seringham , temple, i. 108, Note. 

Sefojlris , ii. 237. 

Shcsmanarguels. See Santa nuns. 

Shanze Pelting, a lake in Thibet, ii. 187. 

Shaw Allum , i. 99. 

Shet-agny, a fpecies of fire-arms, ii. 57. 

Shiva, i. 126. 162. 184. 205. 

Shiva-Bukht, or feet, i. 123. 

Siam , religion of, its affinity to that of Hindoftan. 

Sketch XIII. ii. 117, et jeq. 

Sidoti, John Baptijl, his million to Japan, ii. 158, 
Death, 160. 

Silverfmiths, their employment, ii. 98. 

Sinde river. See Indus. 

Sindia , a Mahratta chief, ii. 297. 

Sir,toos, fed! in Japan, ii. 150. 162. 


Sn kes. 



INDEX. 


Snakes, caught by a particular fet of people, ii. 96. 
Socrates , his opinions, i. 20, et feq. 

Soodera call, i. 127. 131. 137. 

Soubadaries , i. 93. 

Soul, opinion of the Brahmans concerning the, i. 262, 
etfeq. 

Sour, the fun, i. 18$. 

Sourage-buns, dynafty, i. 86. 

Souragemul, chief of the Jauts, ii. 253. 

Sopon Chumbo, cup-bearer to Tefhoo Lama, ii. 192. 
Sris. See Lechemy. 

Stoics, i. 31, et feq. 

Stuart, Mr. John, i. 76. 

Suicide, very common in Japan, ii. 161. 

Sultoagunge, a tovin, i. 181. 

Sun. See Sour, adoration of, i. 233. 

Surya. See Sour, i. 189. 

T. 

Tackou Souragemul, founder of the tribe of the Jaut-, 
ii. 281. 

Tadinums, devotees, i. 243. 

Taigb, a leader of the Seiks, ii. 268. 

Talopins, Siamefe pricfts, ii. 117. 127, et feq, 

! Tamerlane, i. 92. 

Tamtam, a drum, ii. 95. 

Tanks, i. 105. 

Tapafivee, devotees, i. 239. Their extravagant acls 
of penance, i. 241. 

Tartars, Mogul, invade Hindoflan, i. 91. 

Tory, a fpecies of trumpet, ii. 96. 

Tajfefuddin, capital of Boutan, ii. 184. 

Tayot- 



INDEX. 

Tayco-Sama, pecfecutes the Chriftians in Japan, ii. 
* 53 - 

j Vehoomul Hary, a holy mountain in Thibet, ii. 187. 
Tejhoo Coojhc, an officer of the Tefhoo Lama, ii. 
202. 

Tejhoo. See Lama. 

.- Lwnbo, town of, ii. 170. Described, ii. 199. 

Tenfin, title of the emperor of Japan, ii. 152. 

Thomas Kouli Kawn , i. 98. 

Tbeodotus. governor of Ba< 5 lria, i. 91. 

Thibet, religion of, its affinity to that of Hindoftan, 
ii. 164, etfeq. 

Tiluk , a mark on the forehead, i, 231. 

Tippoo Saib, extent of his dominions, ii. 314, 

Timur Shaw , ii. 249. 

Tiras , Japanefe temples, ii. 148. 

Tongut language, ii. 219. 

Topes, groves, ii. 104. 

Tranquebsr, i. 154, Note. 

Tfchinkhoo river, ii. 177. 

V. 

Varoona, god of water, i. 187. 

Vafaodha, Vafoodeva, a goddefs perfonifying the earth, 
i. 180. See Krijhen. 

Vayoo, god of the winds, i. 187. 

Vcekrama, god of victory, i. 192. 

Veds, or Vedams, i. 125. 128. 260, et feq. 

Vejfolfire, worshipped, i. 190. 

Vene, a mulical inilrument, i. 176. 203. ii. 95. 
Venereal difeafe, ii. 86, et feq. 

Vina. See Vene. 

Virfava, god of riches, i. 191, 

Vijhnou , i. 126. 162. 183. 

1 1 


Vijhnou 
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Vijhnou-Bukht, or fc£l, i. 123. 

Vifvacarma, a deity, i. 191. 

Viziapour, i. 95. 

Viziaramrauze, his wars with Rangarow, ii. 73, et feq. 
His death, 82. 

Vreehafpaty, god of fcience, i. 192. 

Vulcan. See Vcjlal Fire. 


W. 

Wary laws of, ii. 59. 

Weaving. See Looms. 

Wheat, cultivation of, ii. 103. 

Widows burn themfelves with the corpfe of their huf- 
bands, ii. 14, ct feq. In fiances of, ii. 17, et feq. 
Wilkins , Mr. Charles, i. 87, ct pajfmt. 

X. 

Xaca. See Foe. 

Xavier, St. Francis, lands in Japan, ii. 153. 

Xenxus, a fedl in Japan, ii. 145. 

Y. 

Tam Rajah, the judge of the dead, i. 194. 

Togey, devotees, i. 235, et feq. 

Z. 

Z ennar, or facred firing, ii. 41. 

Zeno, his opinions, i. 31, et feq. 

Ziegenbalg, Mr. i. 153, 154, Note. 

Zodiac, figns of, difcovered in different parts of Hin- 
doflan, i. 361. 

Z ulfecur Khan, ii. 249, et feq. 

FINIS. 

Z 3 


Vo in II. 



errata, 


vol. i. 


Page 96 line penult, note, dele the. 

119 — — 14. fir or read and. 

151 —- 4. fir femeuic read fameux. 

119 —— anteptrt. note, dele \ite. 

231 — — g. fir feern read feems. 


240 — 
18 J . 


118 — 
148 - 

158 — 
244 - 

206 — 
270 —— 
295 - 


1. fir Sainafy read Saniafly, 

4 r, fir would read Ihould. 

VOL. JI. 

antepet’. fir Balic read the B.ilic. 

antrpen. for Shira read Shiva, 

ult. for Ficando read Firando. 

antepet:. note, fir that the Coheir read that Coflti:. 

5. from bottom, fir has read was. 

7. fir Hadir Shaw read Nadir Shaw. 
ult. fir by the Rajah read by Rajah. 



